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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 00. S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE RICHEST MERCHANT in ROTTERDAM. By A. N. Homer, Author of “Red Ruin,” &c. 


2 vols., crown S8vo, 21s. 


NOT a MOMENT to SPARE. By Hugh Coleman Davidson, Author of “The Old Adam,” &c. 


2 vols., crown Svo, 21s. 


A BOLT from the BLUE. By Scott Graham, Author of “The Golden Milestone,” “ The Sandcliff 


Mystery,” &c. 3 vols., crown Svo, 31s. 6d. 
“*.......A Bolt from the Blue’ is, however, well told. The characters are all human, none of them being described as periect, either in goodness or badness. Several of the situations are 
strong in themselves and pow erfully set forth, so that the story may be classed as above the average of society novels.’’— Athenaeum. 

















NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. Being the Third Volume in the “ Queen’s Prime 


Ministers Series.” Edited by STU/ a J. REID. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


“Mr. McCarthy relates clearly and well the main incidents of Peel’s political life, and deals fairly with the great controversies which still rage about his conduct in regard to the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill and the — of the Corn Laws.’ ene Review. 


CONTEMPORAR Y FRANCE.—THE MODERN REGIME. By H. A. Taine. Translated by 
JOHN DURAND. Vol. I. Demy Svo, cloth, 16s. Also, may still be had, ‘*‘ THE ANCIENT REGIME,” 1 vol. 16s. ; “*‘ The FRENCH REVOLUTION,” 2 vols., 16s. each. 


“*M. Taine has not only e xhi austed all ordinary authorities, he has also had access to many unpublished sources....... Nothing can be more brilliant or striking than M. Taine’s account of 
ageless 8 | superbum un power.’ -Athenaeum. 








THE IN TERREGN UM, A D. --1648- 1660: Studies of the Commonwealth, Legislative, ‘Social, and 
Legal. By F. A. INDERWICK, Qo. , Author of “ Sidelights on the Stuarts,” &c. Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“Mr. Inderwick has made a valuable contribution to English history in bringing out the chief characteristics of an heroic time, and showing how the statesmen of the Commonwealth 
anticipated by nearly a — of centuries many of the reforms which were not perma aad established till the Reform Bill had pomet ”— Daily News (Leader). 











OVER ‘the TEA- CUPS: a Series of Papers of Reminiscences . and Characteristic Reflections. By 
DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Author of “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“ His many admiring readers will feel a still warmer regard for him as they read the sasnanatins pages of his new volume.””—Athenaeum. 


FIVE YEARS at PANAMA: the: “Trans- Isthmian Canal. By Wolfred Nelson, ‘Corresponding 


Member, Natural History Society, Montreal. With Map and numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 





STUDIES in ITALIAN LITERATURE, CLASSICAL and MODERN ; also ‘THE LEGEND of 


“TL GRACED "?e Fon. ry C ATHERINE MARY PHIL LiMore, Writer seas _—_ Life of Fra angie,” ’ &e. ‘Gown ore, cloth, re-issue at 3s, 6d. 








ADVENTURES in N YASSALAND : a Two Years’ Struggle with Arab Slave Dealers in Central 
Africa. By L. MONTEITH FOTHERINGHAM, Agent of the African Lakes Compe any. Numerous Illustrations. Crown vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
...He tells the stirring story in a simple, straightforward, and very effective way.’’—Scotsman. 














GREA T ARTISTS SER/IES.—New Volumes. 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, his Life and Works; including a Memoir by Frederic G. Stephens, and 


an Essay on the Genius of George C. valiaiienie by W. M. THACKERAY. Senses Illustrations. Crown S8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LANDSCAPE and PASTORAL PAINTERS of HOLLAND: Ruisdael, Hobbema, Cuijp, Potter. 
By FRANK CUNDALL. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 








Now ready, price One Shilling. 


HARPERS MAGAZINE-—MARCH NUMBER. 


ConTENTS. 


COMEDY of ERRORS. By Axprew Lana. With 8 Illustrations (including Frontispiece) } IN the “STRANGER PEOPLE’S” COUNTRY: a Story. Part Ill. By Cuarirs 
drawn by Edwin A. Abbey. Easert Crappock. 
THE LITERARY LANDMARKS of EDINBURGH. By Lavrexce Hurroys. With NATIONALITY in MUSIC. By Francis Kornay. 


16 Illustrations drawn by Joseph Pennell. . 
. IN the VESTIBULE LIMITED: Story. By Braxper Matturws. 
THE ARGENTINE CAPITAL. By Treopvore Cup. With 13 Ilustrations drawn - o > iw y 


by C. S. Reinhart, H. D. Nichols, and Edmund H. Garrett. WESSEX FOLK. Part I. By Tuomas Harpy. (Mlustrated.) 
THE CHINESE LEAK. By Jvtian Ratrn. With 4 Illustrations drawn by Frederic AMERICAN LEADS at WHIST, and their HISTORY. By N, B. Trist. 
Remington. MOODS. Six Poems. By W. D. Howe tts. 
&e, &e. &e. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & Co., Luwrep, St. Dunstan’s Maen Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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M's BETTINA WALKER is now ‘in 


nm and will RECEIVE a few PU PILS. —33, Upper 
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und, Painted by a. Can 
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PRINTS for SALE.—One Indian Print, 
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“THE seanoit for 

. publiohed July, 1990, at £6 6s. to be sold 

tion —C. Marsat., Bengeo, Hertford. 











to aU sold for £228. One Le 
BFAUTY,” E. Long, R.A 
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W -ANTED, a French Gentleman, or Lady, 
ora 1 thoroughly aoqyapnted with French idiom and 
expression, to TRANSLATE a One-Volume Novel from English into 
Work to be set in hand at once.—Apply M.A., Arden House, 
Henley- -in-Arden, Warwicks 


At NOBLEMEN, M.P.’S and Others.— 


JENTLEMAN (31) edueated at Marlborough and oe _— 
neering © -- lege, Cooper’s Hill (which he enterec 


ment (State Railways *Branch), w wou! AT a APPOINTM a 
sich as SECRETARYSHIP, or involv cond i 
affairs connected with property, &c. Held a Secretaryship for 18 
months during a recent furl lough. Has just ‘returned from India as 
€ + does not suit him. Unexceptional t andr 

Apply H. L. B., 10, Paragon, Bath. 


HE LECTURE AGENCY, Limrrep, of 


THE orm. TEMPLE, STRAN », 
fie for all the mi ant i =| =’ JONDON, act ag 
nti 5 
oe tea to for p ~w Bele Societies, &c, are 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &c. 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 


UN IVERSITY OF OF SYDNEY. 


“CHAIR OF me ere AND P PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Applications are iy ualified to fill 
nemed Chair in the Ta acy of Satins . euanend 
The subjects of inapocss ction attached. to the Chair are © Gesten 
Physical Geography, Mineralogy and nA R, The salary will 
he at the rate-of £900 ftoan um, with three quinquennial increments 
of £100 each. £100 wi The allowed for passage expenses to Sydney 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Agent-Gienerai for 
New South Wales, %, Victoria Street, 5.W., to whom applications, 
*tatiug Candidate's age and qualifications, accompanied by satis- 
factory references, should be sent in not ‘later than the ist March, 1891, 
—, —* 4 ter Now Seuth ¥ 
t-General for New South Wales. 
» Victoria Street. London, 8.W. _ — 
February, 1 


1 INDON (I. ALL ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 
II, INDIAN €.8, &. III. R.1. CONSTABU 


























AND LARY CADETSHIPS. Loxpon Estasiisnwent 
32 and 14, EARLS COURT SQUARE, 8.W., 
under T. Mitter Macvuine, LL.D., Bar.-at-Law. 
Dusuw Estas.isnvent, 3 and 4, ELY PLACE 
MERRION SQUARE, under W. J Caerwope 
Crawrey, LL.D, D. C.L.,Editor of “Open Com- 

‘petition Handbooks,” &e,; 


DUBLIN. 
Est. 1852. 








UNIVERSITY 


OF LONDON. 





OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 29ru of Aprit next, the 


Senate 


i will proceed to ELECT EXAMINERS in the following departments :— 


Salaries, Present Examiners, 
(Zach.) 


James 8, Reid, Esq., Lit'.D., M.A, 
aie {Yecune. - 


Examinerships. 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
Two in Latin ........++6 ° 


Two in Greek........006+ 


Two in The English Lan- Prof. ae Arbor, F.S.A. 
guage, Literature, cna 180 {fret J.W. Hales, M. M 


Two in The French — wh | 10 {%, A, Leriche, Esq., B.A., B.Fe. 
guage and Literaiure Vacant. 
Two in The German a so 4 Prof. F. Althaus. Ph.D. 
guage and Literature { Merman Ilager, Esq., Ph.D. 


Two in The Hebrew Text) 
of the Old Testament, fae 
Greek Text of the ! 
Testament ‘the Eviglences $ 
of the Christian Reli- 
gun, and Scripture 
BED semncesecsuvice J 


{ties BE, Esq., M.A. 


eorge J, Spurrell, Fsq , M.A. 
* {i Rev.C.H. H, Wright, LD. Ph.D, MLA, 


mere rs F. Bastubie, M.A. 
Two in Political Economy Prof. J. 8. Nicholson, D.Sc., M.A. 


Two in mn Beaematice pet 200 a Prof. Horace Lamb, M.A., F.R.S. 
Natural Philosophy Joseph Larmor, Eeq., D.Sc., M.A, 


Two in “oempeenpvent | 210 { Prof. G, F. FitzGerald, M.A., F.R.S. 
Philosophy Prof, Oliver J, Lodge, D.Se.,LL.D.,F.R.S 
Prof. H. E, Armstrong, Ph.D., F.R.S, 
Two in Chemistry........ 240 {ror WA. Tilden, Brie, Fats. 
Two in Botany and Vege- } 120 { Prof. Daniel Oliver, F.R.8, 
table Physiology ...... Prof. H. Marshall Ward, M.A., F.R.S. 
Two in & rative Sydney J. Hickson, 2 De, M.A. 
“Anatempand abeleey. } 120 {Pian Sedgwick, Esq., B.A., F-R.S. 
Two in Geology - 15 {Pret Edward Hull, LL.D., \aury 
Palaeontology Prof. Charles Lapworth, LL.D., F.R.S. 


Examinerships. Salaries Present Examiners. 
(Each.) 
LAWS. 


} 

Two in Ping vm 

| Roman rinciples £100 Prof. J. E. C. Munro, LL.M., LL.D. 

| of of Lapiataion, and In- Edmund Robertson, Esq., LL.D., M.P. 


Two in Equity and Real 59 } Leonard Field, Esq., B.A. 
and Personal Property R. Horton Smith, .; M.A., Q.C. 


Two in Common Law 
Lumley Smit . 
inane and Brincites of or 50 { Williaza Wile. net LL. Lien. A. QC. 
Two in Cama 25 {me an Malden, Esq., M.A. 
History of England 


MEDICINE, 


Two in Medicine ........ 


180 { Prof. F. T. Roberts, Mf.D., B.Sc. 
Vacant. 


g. Greenway Howse, Esq., M.S., M.B. 
150 cant. 


Two in Surgery...... esee 
Two in Anatomy .. ..+.++ 150 { bot a Alex. Macalister,M.D..M.A.,F.R.S 
Taste Meskiee «an.. ia Langley, Fsq., M.A, F.R 8. 


P - C. J. Cullingworth, E: 
Two in Obstetric Medicine 75 { Alfred L, Gelabin, Esq wi ae M.A. 


Two in Materia Medica 
and — Pharmaceutical $ 100 {Peace accra 
Chemistry ......0000++ 

Two ta F eMedicine (0 {gee V. Poore, M.D., B.S. 





MUSIC. 
| Twoin Music..... ee eS Fae Sea 


The Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for re-election. 


Candidates must send in their names to the Regi 
they may think desirable, on or before TUESDAY, Marcu 31sr. 


istrar, with any attestation of their qualifications 
(It is particularly desired by the 


Senate that no personal application of any kind be made to its individual Members.) 
By order of the Senate, 


University of London, Burlington-gardens, 
March 3rd, 1891. 


ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 





SALE OF ANTIQUITIES, éc. 
The celebrated VINCENT COLLECTION at Constance 


commenced in the year 1816, will be SOLD 


It consists of over 500 old’ Glass Paintings—I 


either en bloc, Groups, or by Auction. 
ica by Urbino, Gastel Durante, ‘c.— 


ax Fag (1891), 


ian Majo 


Enamelled and Cut Glasses—Stoneware and Earthenware Vases—European and Oriental Porcelains— 
Silver omg and Wood Carvings—Paintings, Arms, Coins, Furniture, Antlers, Books, and other 


Antiquities, a 


is on view at ~~ 4 from this date every 


quantity of which came from the Bishopric See at Meersburg. The Collection 
day, Wednesdays excepted, from 9 to 12 a.m. and 1 to 4 


p.M., and further particulars and Catalogues =, illustrated, —_ 4s.; without Illustrations, 2s.) 


will be sent on application to the owners, C. and P. 


February, 1891. 


. Vincent, Constance, Grand Duchy of Baden.— 





Now ready.] 


LOG OF A 


Passages from the Adventurous 


THE 


[Vol. VI. “The Adventure Series.” 


JACK TAR: 


Life of James Choyce, Seaman. 


Editea from the Original M8., by Commander V. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 5s. 





Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Savarg, E.C. 








CATALOGU ES. 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO, 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


OY AL ACADEMY of ARTS.— 


WINTER EXHIBITION.—LAST WEEK.—The EXHI- 
BITION will CLOSE on SATURDAY NEXT, Marcu 14tu. 





“= WI on, —Four Days’ Sale of an important ana tateresting 
of Oil Paintings by Ancient anc’ Modern 








ESSRS. DRUMMOND & 0: , 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR RARFSTAENG GL, 
ef Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGR. AVURE. There is a 
steadily inervesing dome demand for SS by 4 3 Lomeues 
Ons 
Piiastrations Sat _1--q Advertisements, &c., yeni DRU RUMMOND 
. have the latest and most improved p 
om. Prices on application 


NOW READY. 


[>*145, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. By 
A. Gartanp Mears. Handasmne volume of Love-Sonnets and 

= -time Love-Stories in Verse. Eminently suitable for Gift-book. 
ice 73. 








London Kraan Part, Trencn, Tavener, & Co, 


Sean, Water-Colour Drawings, Etchings, Old Eagravings, 
Archeological Drawings, 3,000 Volumes of Books, :1 Coins, 
Old China, Antique Jewellery, Roman and Grecian Antiquities, 
Bronzes, Fine Collection of Stamps, Enamels, Musical In- 
struments, fine Inlaid Cabinets, and other numerous Specimens 
of Antiques and Curios. 


a| (XLOWES & NASH are favoured with 


directions from the pepeseentenioes of the late Mr. C. 
WINTER to remove from his late residence, 
to the VICTORIA HALL, for convenience Saie, and SELL b: 
AUCTION, on W EDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, Marci 
11, 12, and 13 AY, Marcu 17, without reserve, the above 
taluable COLLECTION. 


ptive Catalogues 6d. each) may be obtained, fourteen da 





Descri ( 
peovieunt to the Sale, of the Auctionrrrs, Bank Chambers, Norwic 
{ or posted on receipt of seven stamps, 
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The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A.; 
Ouless, R.A. ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘SPRING,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 


THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebr ted Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
II.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art, 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 
TO BE PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION. . 


A COLLECTION OF 
LEGENDS AND TALES IN IRISII. 

Edited from MSS. and Translated by Stanvisu Hayes O’Grapy. 

It is proposed to print the above Texts and Translation in Two 
Volumes, royal 8vo, and to issue the work bound in cloth, at 28s. to 
Subscribers. The subsequent price to be Two Guineas. 

A Prospectus on application. 

WituraMs & Noreate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 

and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown Svo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


THE HOLY of HOLIES : a Series of Sermons 
on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MAC EN, D.D. 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Srconp EpiT10x, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. 

“It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.””—Christian World. 

“‘ While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 
plain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
Spurgeon.’’—Christian Leader. 














JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V. 
with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

ER & SHEPHEARD, 


ALEXAND 
Furnivat Street, Horzory. 
And all Booksellers. 


LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS, 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 
And all General and Commercial Work. 


Every description of Printing—large or small. 


Lonpon 7 
21, 








Printers of THE ACADEMY Newspaper. 


Authors advised with as to Printing and Publishing 
timates and all information furnished. 
Contracts entered into. 








Where difficulty is experienced in procuring the 
Journal with regularity in the Country, it is 
requested that application be made direct to the 
Publisher. 

Terms of annual subscription, 15s, 2d.; foreign, 17s, 4d. 

Office : 27, Cuancery Lang, W.C, 


ALBEMARLE Street, March, 1891. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
A PUBLISHER and his FRIENDS: 


Memoir and Correspondence of the late John Murray, 
with an Account of the Origin and Progress of the House, 
1768-1843. By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. With Por- 
traits. 2 vols., Svo. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL; his Early 


Political Life as Secretary for Ireland, 1812-18, and Sec- 
retary of State, 1822-27. Published by his Trustees, 
Viscount Hardinge and Right Hon. Arthur Wellesley 
Peel. Edited by CHARLES STUART PARKER, M.P. 
With Portrait, Svo. 


THE RAILWAYS and the TRADERS. 
A Sketch of the Railway Rates Question in Theory and 
Practice. By W. M. ACKWORTH, M.A. Oxon., and 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The 
Railways of England.” Crown Svo, 6s. 


MEMOIR of JENNY LIND: Her 


Early Art-Life and Dramatic Career, 1820-1851. From 
Original Documents, Letters, Diaries, &c., in the 
possession of Mr. Goldschmiit. By Canon SCOTT 
HOLLAND and W. 8S. ROCKSTRO. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo. 


THE BARONETAGE of GREAT 
BRITAIN: a History, a Criticism, and a Vindication. 
Including all ascertained facts as to the foundation of the 
Order, with curious particulars as to the varied fortunes of 
certain titles and their holders, and thoughts on the 
Degeneracy of the Order. By ROBERT DENNIS. 
Crown 8vo. 


MEMOIR and LETTERS of SIDNEY 


GILCHRIST THOMAS, Inventor. Edited by R. W. 
BURNIE, Barrister-at Law. With Portraits. Crown 8vo. 


THE QUEEN’S COMMISSION: How 


to Obtain It, and How to Use It; with Practical In- 
formation on the Cost and Prospects of a Military Career. 
Intended for the Use of Cadets and Subalterns and their 
Parents. By Captain G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, of the 
Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, Author of “‘ Frays and 
Forays.” Crown 8vo. 


FERGUSSONS HISTORY of the 
MODERN STYLES of ARCHITECTURE. A New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With a Special Account 
of Architecture in America. By ROBERT KERR, Pro- 
fessor of Architecture, King’s Coll., London. With 400 
Illustrations. 2 vols., medium 8vo. 


THE LIVES of TWELVE GOOD MEN. 
By J. W. BURGON, B.D., late Dean of Chichester, 
sometime Fellow of Oriel College. New Edition. With 
Purtraits of the Author and of the Twelve. 1 vol., Svo. 


Martin Josepu Rovurtn. 
Hvaen James Rose. 
Cuartes Marriott. 
Epwarp Hawks. 
Samven WILBERFORCE. 
Ricnarp Lyxcu Corron. 


| Ricuarp GresweE.u. 
Henry Octavius Coxr. 
Hersnry Longurvitte MANseEL. 
| Wiititram Jacorson. 
Cuaries Pace Epen. 
Cuaries Loxaver Hicarys. 


[NOW READY.) 
LONDON, PAST and PRESENT; its 


History, Associations, and Traditions. By HENRY B. 
WHEATLEY, F.S.A. Based on Cunyincnam’s Hanp- 
nook. Library Edition, on Laid Paper. 3 vols., medium 
8vo, £3 3s. 


PLEA for LIBERTY: an Argument 
against Socialism and Socialistie Legislation. "With an 
Introduction by HERBERT SPENCER, and Essays by 
Various Writers. Edited by THOMAS MACKAY, 
Author of “The English Poor.”’ Second Edition. 


8vo, 12s. 








JOHN MURRAY, Atuemarze Srreer. 





NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


Just published, in crown 8vro, 
tastefully printed and bound in 
cloth, price 5s. 


Solitary Song. 
By 
Alleyne Harris. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised, tastefully printed and bound 
in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Poets of the People in 
Foreign Lands. 


By J. W. CROMBIE. 

** A genuine and substantial contribution to the belles lettres. 
.. «His verse is neat and accurate, his prose is flowing and 
pleasant.””— Globe. 

“ Abundance of interesting matter......matter sufficient to 
have furnished forth a stout octavo.”—Speaker. 

“A singularly well written and charming little volume...... 
Every line will be found well worth reading.” 

Literary World, 





Now ready, in foolscap 8vo, olive cloth, price 4s. 6d., 


A Return to Paradise, 


And other Fly-Leaf Essays in Town and 
Country. 


By JOHN JAMES PIATT, 
Author of “ Idylls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley,” &c. 

“The author takes no hackneyed themes, nor is his treat- 
ment of them conventional. There is a very acteptable in- 
dividuality in all he does, and withal a welcome air of scholar- 
ship both in the ideas and in the expression. Altogether, 
these essays are above the average, and they are enshrined in 
a casket worthy at once of themselves and the good taste of 
their publisher.”’— Globe. 


Now ready, tastefully bound in cloth, price 9s. 
THE VOLUME OF 


The Inbrary for 1890. 


Full of valuable matter to the Librarian, the Bibliographer, 
and the Student. 


“ An exeellent volume for book-lovers, containing varied 
articles of bibliophilic interest.’’—Saturday Review. 

“In addition to supplying a full record of the proceedings 
of the Library Association and other matters of importance to 
the librarian, it has a happily varied list of contents : the volume 
is in all respects a creditable one.””— Notes and Queries. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY 


In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. : on hand-made paper, 
Roxburgh, 7s. 6d.; Large Paper, 21s. each net. 


Studies in Jocular 
Literature. 


A popular subject more closely considered. 
By WILLIAM C. HAZLITT. 

Mr. Hazlitt, who has given much attention to the subject, 
and has written many works on various aspects of it, has in 
this volume presented his readers with a book full of literary 
interest and amusement. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 

Tastefully printed on antique paper, and bound in cloth, price 
7s.6d.; hand-made paper, Roxburgh, 10s. 6d. net ; Large- 
Paper (50 only), 21s. net. The Roxburgh and Large-laper 
Editions of this work are only sold in sets. 


Architectural Antiquities. 
Part IT. 


Being the Eleventh Volume of ‘‘THE GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE LIBRARY.” A classified collection of the 
| chief contents of ‘‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine”? from 1731 to 
1868. Edited by GEORGE LAWRENCE GOMME, F.8.A. 
“Few of the collections yet published in the series have 
been more attractive than this, from the point of view of the 
antiquary.”—Morning Post. 


London : Exuror Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


List 
NOTICE. 


IN THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for March, 1891, will be found, amongst others, an 
‘urlicle on the Misses Be "TY. the so-called TWIN 
WUIlTES of HORACE WA LPOL E; also a paper ON 
THE LOUVRE SONNETS of ROSSETTI, by 
William M. Ilardinge, the Author of “ The Willow 
Garth,” “ Out of the Fog,” §e., whieh the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette” says ** Is of considerable literary interes ef 2 
Mr. Chisholin continues his * RECOLLECTIONS of a 
i a - SERVANT” ; “ KEPT tothe EAR,” by Mrs. 
Lynn Lynton, is brought toa cone lusion » while the serial 
stories, ** MR. CHAINE’S SONS,” by WE. Norris, 
ad“ LOVE or MONEY,” are con tinned. 


NEW WORKS. 


JUST READY. 


The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE. 


I.—A SPECIAL EDITION, upon the best English 
Hand-made Paper, in royal 8vo, of which ay 100 Copies 
have been struck off (some portion of which go to the 
United States of America In 9 vols., with 67 Tllus- 
trations on Steel, and Vignettes, &c. In white vellum 
binding, Twetve Guiveas; in cloth binding, Try 
GUINEAS, 

.* Orders for this Edition are executed in rotation as 
they are received, and until the supply of copies is ex- 
hausted. The Publishers will not undertake to deliver 
more than One Copy to the same purchaser. If copies 
are required in sheets for binding, early notice should be 
given, 

Il.—A LIBRARY EDITION, in demy 8vo. In 9 vols., 
with 50 Tllustrations on Steel, and Vignettes, &c. In 
cloth binding, Five Guixeas. 


From “The Globe.” 


** To her well-known ‘ Record of a Girlhood ’ and 
‘Records of Later Life,’ Miss Fanny Kemute (Mrs. 
Butler) now contributes a welcome sequel in the 
shape of a couple of substantial volumes, entitled 
FURTHER RECORDS, 1848—1883. There was 
much to interest all classes of readers in the former 
*Reeords,’ and the new ones have the same 
characteristic. Like their predecessors, they take 
the form of letters written either in England or 
America to private friends, and they consist about 
equally of reminiscences of persons and descriptions 
of places, with an occasional flavour of reflection 
and comment.”’ 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


TO SAVE HIMSELF. 


By CAPTAIN CLAUDE BRAY. 


In 2 vols., crown Svo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ A LOST ESTATE.” 


A WINTER'S TALE. 


By MARY. EF. MANN. 
Author of “ The Parish"of Hilby,”” & 
In 2 vols., crown Svo. 


THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 


THE MAID OF HONOUR. 


By the Ifon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
Author of * Barbara Philpot.” 
In 3 vols., crown Svo, 





BY THE AUTIIOR OF “ YOUNG MISTLEY.” 


PRISONERS and CAPTIVES. 


By IL. 8. MERRIMAN. 
Author of * The Phantom Future.” 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


THE SLOOND EDITION OF 


CONSEQUENCES. 


By EGERTON CASTLE. 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


hc crarpD Bentiry & Son, } New B urlington Street, 


lublishers in Ordinary t. ti. vr Majesty the Queen. 











An Atlas of Unexampled Complete- 





ness, Accuracy, and Cheapness, 
within the reach of all. 








Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY have 
the pleasure to announce that they have 
undertaken, on behalf of the Arras 
Ponuisiine Company, Limirep, the Pub- 
lication, in Senian Form, of 


TILE 


UNIVERSAL 
ATLAS, 


A New and Complete 


GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


With 117 Pages of Maps, handsomely 
produced in Colours, 
And a Complete Index to over 100,000 Names. 


Part 1 ready MARCH 24. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


To be completed in 28 Parts. 

Tue Universat Attias consists of an Edition, 
prepared expressly for English-speaking people, 
of Dr. ANDREE’S famous ‘‘ Handatlas,” 
which was originally produced at a cost of One 
Million Marks, and has had a sale in Germany 
of no less than 200,000 Copies. 

For the English Version a number of important 
Maps will be especially produced, including a 
Magnificent Four-page Map of England, a Double- 
page Map of Scotland, Maps of Canada, Australia, 
and of the Indian Frontier, the Trade of the 
British Empire, together with others scarcely less 
important. 

The great reputation of Dr. ANprex is in itself a 
sufiicient guarantee for the accuracy and complete- 
ness of the Geographical detail in the work, but 
before introducing the Atlas to the people of this 
country, care has been taken to submit every Map 
to the most careful scrutiny of British Geographers. 

The Publishers believe that no such work as 
Tne Ustversat Atias has ever been offered to the 
public at so low a price. They do not, however, 
base the claims of the work upon the low cost at 
which it is offered, but they invite most careful 
scientific comparison of each Map with correspond- 
ing Maps in any of the Atlases now in the market, 
and offered at prices of from Three to Twelve 
Guineas. 

For the first time it will now be possible for 
every household and every reader to add to his 
library a complete and perfect Atlas of the World, 
prepared according to the best scientific method, 
issued in the most attractive and complete form, 
and obtainable at a price hitherto unheard of. 


** Full Prospectus, including a List of the Maps, may 
be obtained at all Booksellers, where a Specimen 
Map may also wow be SCC. 


Casseit & Company, Limited, Lutdgate Hill, London. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


** An admirable treatise.”—Dr. G. J. Rowayers. 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. 
By C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.G.S., Professor of Biology 
in University College, Bristol. Demy svo, with 40 Tilus- 
trations and Diagrams, cloth, 16s. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE and COMPARA- 
TIVE CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. By JOUN W. 
BURGESS, LL.D., Professor of History and Political 
Science in Columbia College, U.S.A. 2 vols., demy 
Svo, 25s. 


A NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THAT FIDDLER FELLOW. By 
HORACE ILUTCHINSON, Author of “My Wife’s 
Politics,” &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A tale full of the fashionable diablerie of ): YP ynotism.’ 
Miily Telegray 
“A strange histery of mesmerism and crime » Which w will 
delight any lover of the grira and terrible.””— (i wardian, 
“The motif of the story is developed = otnin tble skill.” 


Observer. 
**The reader who once begins the wsbume < wi ill find it ditti- 
cult to lay it down again.” —Glasyow Herald. 
“Tt is for the most part weird, but relieved by a pleasant 
touch of golf.”—Suturday Review. 


ARNOLD'S LITERARY LIST of 
AMERICAN and FRENCH BOOKS, No. [., price 
~ pence, contains a digest of the New AvEnicax Cory- 
int Law in special relation to its effect upon English 

‘A athors. 


LAMB’S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. 
With an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. Square 
Svo, cloth, 1s. 6d; the Prize Edition, gilt edges, 2s. Gu. 


THE FORUM for MARCH will be 
Ready about March 10th, price 2s. 6d., containing 
*“ Freedom of Religious Discussion,’ by Professor Max 
Mitier; * Railways Under Government Control,” by 
W. M. Acworrt ; and other interesting Articles. 


VICTOR HUGO'S QUATREVINGT- 
TREIZE. Authorised Copyright Edition for English 
Schools. Edited by JAMES BOIELLE, Senior French 
Master at Dulwich College. Ready in March, 


DUMAS’ LES TROIS MOUSQUE- 
TAIRES. Edited for Schools by Prof. SUMICHRAST, 
Harvard University, with Notes and _ Introduction. 
Cloth, crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


MODERN FRENCH READINGS, with 
Iielps for Composition. Edited by A. JAMSON SMITH, 
M.A., Head Master of King Edward’s School, Camp 
liill, Birmingham. Sccond Edition. Cloth, crown sve, 


3s. 


COLLAR’S GERMAN LESSONS. A 
Complete Manual for the Elementary Study of the 
canara. Edited on the Basis of Eysenbach, by 
W. C. COLLAR, Author of “'The Beginner’s Latin 
300k.”’ Cloth, crown &vo, ts. 


SECOND EDITION of WILLIAMS and 
LASCELLES’ INYRODUCTION to CHEMICAL 
SCIENCE. Edited by B. P. LASCELLES, M.A., 





Assists _ Master: aut ik: — School, and B.P. Ww ILLIAMS. 
of the English Hiz) Boston. With 50 Llustra- 
tions. Cloth, rer ae Ga. 


Nature.—* There can handly be a more concise and well- 
digested summary of elementary chemic: val principle > and 
applications than that contained in this work. 


PLATO—GORGIAS. Edited by 
GONZALES LODGE. With Notes and Introduction, 
and forming a New Volume in the College Series of Greek 
Authors. Square Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


os 

HOMER.—ILIAD, BOOKS IV.—VI. 

Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Prof. T. D. 

SEYMOUR. ‘This is the latest Volume in the College 
Series of Greck Authors. Square Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LIVY, BOOKS I. and II. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by Prof. J. B. GRE ENOU GH, 
and forming 2 New Volume in the College Senes of Latin 
Authors. Crown svo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


ALLEN and GREENOUGH’S LATIN 
GRAMMAR. For Use in the Higher Forms of Schools 
and Colleges. Revised Edition. Crown Svo, 548 
pages, 6s. 


PRACTICAL LATIN COMPOSITION 
By WwW. Cc. COLLAR, Author of ‘*The Beginner’s Latin 
Book,” &c. It combines Translation with Composition, 
and thus enables the pupil to use one book in place ot 
two. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 


Lonpon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
18, Warwick Savarr, E.C. 
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Tun Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

dt is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PusuisuEr, and 
not to the Error. 


LITERATURE. 


Political and Social Letters of a Lady of the 
Eighteenth Century, 1721-71. (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) 

Tue writer of these letters was a typical 

Englishwoman, energetic and courageous, 

yet instinct with sympathy and kindly 

feeling. Her father was Admiral Byng, the 
first Lord Torrington, whose memoirs were 
recently published by the Camden Society ; 
and her brother was the unfortunate John 

Byng, who alone of England’s admirals has 

been condemned by a court composed of his 

compeers in the naval service to death for 
misconduct. While still a girl, not yet 
arrived at the seventeenth year of her age, 

‘she was married to a gentleman of Bedford- 

shire whose family property all but adjoined 

the lands belonging to her father. Within a 

few years she was left a widow ; and it soon 

became necessary for her to undertake the 
management, in the interest of an only 
child, of a family property difficult to 
cultivate, and moreover heavily encumbered 
with charges. These troubles she sur- 
mounted ; and her son on his marriage found 
himself the master of a good estate, and the 
head of a household regulated by his mother 

‘on a basis of great economy and excellent 

management.” ess than three years 

passed away when two grandchildren, 
deprived through their mother’s death of 
maternal control, were left under her care. 

With indomitable vigour she accepted this 

new burden, and discharged her duties with 

unflagging zeal. On her death, at the age 
of eighty-two, her two grandchildren were 
happily settled in life, and another genera- 
tion had come in the person of a great- 
grandson, afterwards Sir John Osborn, 

Baronet. There was anxiety enough and 

to spare for her in the family of her 

adoption, but such care dwindled into 
insignificance when compared with the 
dishonour cast on her brother, Admiral 

Byng. When that anxiety seized her, 

she made strenuous efforts to save him 

from a coward’s death. Her appeals to the 

Duke of Bedford and the Lords of the 

Admiralty on her brother’s behalf, his last 

letter of affection to his “dear, dear sister,” 

and the paper of vindication which he wrote 

a few minutes before his death, are all 

printed in this volume. It also contains a 

sympathetic note from Voltaire, enclosing a 

testimonial in favour of Byng from the 

Duke of Richelieu, who commanded the 

French fleet on that occasion. In this 

disastrous year of 1757 Mrs. Osborn’s cup 

of sorrow must have been full to over- 
flowing. 
In the first of the letters here printed Mrs, 





Osborn, thena young widow of sixand twenty, 
was luxuriating in the gay throng of lords 
and ladies who sought for health or pleasure 
at the Hotwells of Bristol, or the Pump- 
room of Bath. She had visited ‘ Mr. 
Southwell’s house, which is within five miles 
of this place of Bristol,” and, as ‘‘ Vanbrugh 
was the architect, a clumsy lump of building 
it is;” words which recall the satirist’s 
epitaph, bidding earth to lie heavy on 
Vanbrugh, ‘for he laid many a heavy load 
on thee.” She was one of the ladies at the 
ball when ‘‘the gentlemen borrowed the 
Long Room at the Custom House, nine 
couple,” and ballotted for their partners 
when there were some misfits; and the 
‘worst then fell to my lot” is her disap- 
pointed expression. At Bath there was a 
stil grander ball with “ all ye great ladys” 
and as ‘Gay [the name is erroneously 
printed Gray | ye poet lodges in our house 
so he supt with us;” and Mrs. Osborn 
had theadvantage of becoming acquainted 
with those eminent in literature as well as 
in fashion. Pleasure soon gives way to 
business; for the profits of the estate are paid 
into Chancery, and there are interminable 
delays over the investment, so that she cries 
out in her haste, ‘‘ they are all rogues.” At 
last the business is completed, and Mrs. 
Osborn pays a round of visits to the great 
houses—Boughton, Drayton, and Kimbol- 
ton in the Midlands. Life at Southill in 
Bedfordshire passed so dully that she could 
“know nothing but from newspapers,” and 
could only explain to her correspondents 
that she did not ‘love to live quite so ffree 
from the hurry of the world.” A break 
occurs in this monotony when she made a 
tour of three months’ duration in France 
and Belgium with a lady friend. The jour- 
nal still exists among her papers in the 
picturesque house, Chicksands Priory, of the 
Osborn family at Bedfordshire, a charming 
view of which in its present state adorns 
this volume; but no portion of it is now 
printed, and no _ explanation of this 
omission is supplied. In its present form this 
book numbers less than two hundred pages ; 
and some extracts of what this acute lady 
saw in her travels, and the reflections which 
she drew from the novel sights around her, 
might well have been added. Very rarely, 
indeed, has a critic to complain that a book 
is unduly small. 

The families of Osborn and Byng were 
frequently immersed in election contests. 
One letter written so early as 1726 describes 
the visit of her brother and the other Whig 
leaders in the county to Bedford on a con- 
ference with the Duke of Bedford, who by 
accident or design had frightened the whole 
party by requesting their presence ‘‘at a 
Tory inn.” Rumour said that the duke 
proposed running “ good Tories,” and the 
lady’s conclusion was that he must be ‘a 
giddy, hot-headed creature ” ; but matters 
were ultimately settled in the right groove, 
and her own brother, with the marvellous 
name of Pattee Byng, was returned in the 
Whig interest. Another letter describes 
the poll for the county in 1734, and the rage 
of the electors for the town of Bedford at 
the absence of any rivalry for their votes. 
A third sets out the intrigues over the 
representation of the county in 1767, when 





this son of the two brides of 1767! 


the seat was vacant through the death of 
the young Lord Tavistock by a fall from 
his horse. Her son had married in 1740 a 
daughter of the Earl of Halifax—the 
editor must surely be in error in saying that 
the lady was a daughter of the peer who 
took the name of Dunk ; and by the alliance 
with that ambitious peer, politics and elec- 
tions became still more necessary to his 
existence. That nobleman was one of the 
historic three who spent between them a 
quarter of a million of money over the con- 
test locally known as the “spendthrift”’ 
contest for Northamptonshire in 1768 
—an election described at length some 
years ago by Canon James, and ultimately 
settled through the disgust of the voters at 
being fobbed off with claret when the port 
in Lord Halifax’s cellars of Horton ran out— 
and he set up his nephew, Sir George Osborn, 
as his candidate. These letters add some 
picturesque touches to the struggle. We 
see Lord Halifax paying a state visit with 
all his family to the Northampton races, the 
meeting there of two of the peers ‘on 
extreme good terms,” the opposition of an 
independent county baronet, the trouble 
when ‘the Spencer interest broke faith 
several times.” Never since the fall of Sir 
Robert Walpole were the elections so 
fiercely contested as in 1768. From Mrs. 
Osborn went up the despairing ery that “the 
landed interest is beat out,’’ and that the 
Nabobs from the East reigned in the place 
of the old country squires. ‘‘ Sums unheard 
off,” she exclaims, ‘are now given for Cornish 
Burroughs ;”’ but if their price rose high, the 
conveniency of transfer from one occupant 
vo another justified the increase. It was in 
the North-Cornwall constituency of Bossiney 
that Mrs. Osborn’s son, whose troubles at 
Northampton so distressed her, found a 
haven of refuge; and it was while represent- 
ing its one or two electors that he was 
rewarded with the place of groom of the 
bed-chamber. 

The troubles during the last century are 
vividly set out in these pages. The panic 
which seized on London society over the 
invasion of the young Pretender, and the 
disturbing rumours which sprang up every 
hour, are described at considerable detail. 
Twenty years pass away, and there succeeds 
the decay which befell English statesmen 
during the nominal rule of the Butes or the 
Graftons. “So many things are vacant 
and no acceptors: Treasury, Navy vacant; 
Vice-Treasurership of Ireland, with several 
other things that is amazing, goes begging ”’; 
and to fearful hearts like Mrs. Osborn, it 
seemed as if England were drifting on the 
breakers. Still she kept retailing to her son 
on his foreign mission the gossip and the 
scandal which circulated in the upper circles 
of English life. She tells of the old lady, 
who was “ maddish,” and left Lord John 
Cavendish £40,000, though she ‘* never saw 
him but once in her life, only because he 
was a Patriot.” She prattles on the prospect 
of Pitt coming into a reversion of £9,000 a 
year, on the possible death of young 
Villiers, who is ‘‘inclynd to be wild, and 
has not had the small pox and Pitt is lucky. 
Therefore everyone concludes the Boy is to 
dye.” What an amazing picture is sent to 
One 
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exulting in “ her head a yard high, and 
fill’d or rather cover’d with feathers to an 
enormous size, fitter for a masquerade than 
a drawing room”; and her rival sets off with 
‘‘a headdress as high, but built up like a 
rock with diamonds, and indeed she is so 
much cover’d with jewels that they compare 
her to a lark wrapped up in crumbs.” 

Everywhere throughout the volume we light 
upon amusing illustrations of our national 
character, and we are thankful to the writer 
for her keen appreciation of the — 
and humorous incidents that occur at a 
times in everyday life. After we have read 
her last letter on the birth of her great 
grandson, written when she was nigh on 
eighty years old, we feel as if we have parted 
from an old friend. It is remarkable that 
two such exceptional women should have 
been associated, one by birth and the other 
by adoption, with the family of Osborn. 

W. P. Courtyey. 








“Great Wrrrers.”—W. IM. Thackeray. 
By Herman Merivale and Frank T. 
Marzials. (Walter Scott.) 


Ir is difficult for an admirer of Thackeray 
to speak harshly of this book ; it is impos- 
sible for him to praise it. In the first place, 
notwithstanding certain great exceptions, 
two men cannot write one book; but, when 
one man continues a book begun by another, 
the case is desperate. All harmony and 
ilesignislost ; and, toadaptthe logical phrase, 
the method is that of difference, not of 
ngreement. Mr. Merivale contributes seven 
chapters, and Mr. Marzials five. Mr. Meri- 
vale has written the Life of Thackeray down 
to about the year 1835; and he has also 
completed a sketch of Thackeray’s friends 
and of his more intimate life, which con- 
cludes the book. All the rest belongs to 
Mr. Marzials. But for the fact that Mr. 
Merivale had full access to private papers, 
and has been able to give us a certain 
amount of valuable information, we coukd 
wish, while regretting the necessity which 
prevented Mr. Merivale from doing complete 
justice to himself, that his chapters had 
been suppressed. He shows a generous 
and loyal devotion to Thackeray; but he 
writes with an irritating air of caprice and 
pique, in a tone of personal gossip and 
pleasantry, which recall much that is least 
admirable in Thackeray himself. This too 
easy manner betrays him into bad taste and 
much irrelevant stuff of this kind. Mrs. 
Jameson, a well-known author, published 
certain views not very ingenious, yet per- 
fectly defensible, upon Thackeray’s portraits 
of women. Mr. Merivale quotes Mrs. 
Jameson’s protest: ‘Oh, Mr. Thackeray, 
this will never do!” and then continues— 

“Yes; but it did! Infelix foemina et impar ! 
Never prophesy until you know. How small 
the shade of Mrs. J. must feel. [Note here the 
blank, verse so impertinent, in every sense 
of the word.] Oh these unhappy hole- 
pickers! Why not cherish a little healthy 


hero-worship, and thank God for a great man 
when we get him? And what becomes of the 
hole-pickers when they die? Do they have to 
go on doing it ?” 


No expression of dissent is too strong for a 


And it is constantly breaking out; in every 
other sentence Mr. Merivale inflicts upon 
the reader, who wants a plain story, and 
can make his own comments, the most 
infelicitous flights of wit and the most 
approved sentiments of morality. Were Mr. 
Merivale writing ‘‘A Talk about Thackeray ” 
for the magazines, this manner might be in 
place ; biography, before all else, should be 
simple and straightforward. We heartily 
agree with Mr. Merivale’s praise of the 
classics; and it is the more surprising to 
find a writer, who presumably loves his 
Horace, speaking of ‘‘a monument more 
lasting than the sounding brass.” Horace 
did not so poorly compliment his Muse, as 
to put her in competition with a trumpet. 
Nor did we expect to find recorded of 
Thackeray, as though it were his own, a 
witticism told of Dr. Clarke and Beau Nash, 
by both Goldsmith and Boswell. 

Mr. Marzials has done his share of the 
work with much of the skill and discretion 
which he brought to the Lives of Hugo and 
of Dickens, although his critical work is 
better than his biographical. One passage 
is worth quoting for its excellent style and 
truth. After dwelling upon Zsmond, he 
explains Thackeray’s classical perfection by 
saying that Thackeray was himself a great 
classic of the Augustan school of Queen 
Anne. And he explains his own conception 
of a classic by the instance of Newman, 
whom Thackeray admired, and of Newman’s 
farewell sermon at Littlemore. 

‘‘ Now the point to which I particularly wish 
to draw attention is the restraint shown in such 
a sermon. Try to realise the position... . 
Think for a moment how an emotional writer 
or speaker would have expressed himself on such 
an occasion—with what passion of regret, what 
eloquence of self-justification, what tearfulness 
of farewells. Newman condenses his feeling 
into one paragraph, or, at most, two; and 
there gives it expression in language tense in- 
deed and vibrating with emotion, like the 
string of a violin beneath the finger of a master, 
but with an emotion chastened and restrained. 
In this chastening and restraint dwells, as I 
take it, the classical spirit. They were the 
special “note” of the great writers of Queen 
Anne’s day—of the serene Addison, of Steele, 
of Bolingbroke, of Gay, of Congreve, even of 
Swift. . . . All these men wrote habitually for 
‘« The Town,” for a limited and educated public, 
and foreswore coarse effects—I mean here intel- 
lectually coarse—as unsuited to those whom 
they addressed. What they cultivated was 
measure rather than force, felicity and neatness 
rather than eloquence, good sense rather than 
imagination, sensibility rather than passion. 
They worked, to put it shortly, within a re- 
stricted sphere, excluding from their view 
many of the elements, even the nobler elements, 
of humanity; but the work they turned out 
was, from its very limitation perhaps, all the 
more perfect. And Thackeray worked in the 
same spirit.” 

Mr. Marzials proceeds to draw out the like- 
ness: Thackeray’s exquisite purity of style, 
its music and simplicity ; his slight regard 
for ‘the beauties of nature”; his slight 
concern with social problems and abstract 
speculation ; his slight interest in the “ great 
Romantic poets”; ‘‘ when he wanted to spend 
a happy morning with his daughter he 
read Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted Village,’ not the 
works of these later men.” All this is well 


The book, regarded as a biography, is 
too miscellaneous and disconnected to be 
criticised in that light. At present, there 
exists nothing better. The refined and 
delightful papers now being published by 
Mrs. Ritchie in Macmillan’s Magazine do 
but renew the old regret, that the biography 
may not be written by the one competent 
writer. Her portrait of Thackeray an Miss 
Bronté is beyond all praise, so delicate is it, 
and yet so powerful. 

There are two points upon which it may 
be worth while to say something: the satire 
of Thackeray, and his art. Either is con- 
stantly misunderstood ; and, without dog- 
matising on the matter, one may try to 
clear it from prejudice and misconception. 
It is commonly held by the unreflecting that 
your satiristis bitter, your humourist a jester. 
Men talk of Thackeray’s cynicism and of 
Lamb’s merriment, as though the one has 
no sympathies and the other no sorrows. 
Before Carlyle and Landor wrote, men 
talked of Dante’s savagery and scorn. It 
is as though a writer must needs be a man 
of iron, without ‘“ bowels of mercy,” unless 
he show himself lachrymose and _ senti- 
mental. And yet there are ‘thoughts 
which do often lie too deep for tears.” 
Mr. Pater has written excellently, as he 
always writes, upon this matter : 

“The author of the English ITumourists of the 
Eighteenth Century, coming to the humourists 
of the nineteenth, would have found, as is 
true pre-eminently of Thackeray himself, the 
springs of pity in them deepened by the deeper 
subjectivity, the intenser and closer living with 
itself, which is characteristic of the temper of 
the later generation ; and therewith, the mirth 
also, from the amalgam of which with pity 
humour proceeds, has become, in Charles 
Dickens, for example, freer and more bois- 
terous.”’ 

As mere matter of fact, laughter and tears 
humour and pity, satire and pathos, lie very 
near each other; so near that Heine and 
Sterne pass from one to the other by some 
sort of natural instinct, and often labour 
to expose the fact unhappily. Thackeray, 
in his lightest social satire, mordant and 
stinging, does more than strip a preten- 
sion or ridicule an absurdity. Under the 
brilliant wit and superb scorn lies the 
haunting thought of pity for “Man, the 
admirable, the pitiable.’ He has dis- 
tinguished between the attitudes of Swift, 
Addison, and Steele towards humanity; the 
terrible contempt of Swift, the pensive 
serenity of Addison, the simple tenderness 
of Steele. Combine the three, and there is 
Thackeray: too clear-sighted to accept 
delusions, too reverent to despair, too kindly 
to be always glad. Turning once more to 
Mr. Pater, we read in two passages of 
“that old-world sentiment, based on the 
feelings of hope and awe, which may be 
described as the religion of men of letters .. . 
religion as understood by the soberer men of 
letters in the last century, Addison, Gray, and 
Johnson; by Jane Austen and Thackeray, 
later.” 

After pages of literally tremendous de- 
nunciation and scorn, he brings us back to 
the universal and elementary affections, pity 
and charity, and hope, in words, as Mr. 
Lang has noted, of incomparable music and 








condemnation of that style in criticism. 


and truly said. 


heauty. And this, not out of a weak con- 
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cession to sentiment, but because it is veri- 
fiable and true, the testimony of experi- 
ence. Nothing could be less true than the 
assertion of M. Taine: 


‘Tl fait dans le roman ce que Hobbes fit en 
philosophie. Presque toujours, lorsqu’il décrit 
de beaux sentiments, il les dérive d’une vilaine 
source.” 


ut is precisely because Thackeray, discerning 
$0 well the abundant misery and hollowness 
in life, discerns also all that is not miser- 
able and hollow, that he is so great. He 
has neither the somewhat bestial pessimism 
of M. Zola, nor the fatuous gaiety of M. 
Ohnet. Like any classic, he stands the 
test of experience, of psychology. We 
have mentioned together Swift, Addison, 
and Steele ; we might take Lucretius, Virgil, 
and Horace. Each has left a picture of 
patrician life, glittering and tedious. Lu- 
cretius, contrasting the splendour without 
and the gloom within; Virgil, the restless- 
ness and haste with the placid peace of the 
country ; Horace, content to let it all go by, 
neither envying nor despising. Something 
of each, again, is in Thackeray: an English 
classic not less true and real than the classic 
Romans. 

Most of the disputes about Thackeray’s 
art, in the strict sense of art, are occupied 
with the personal note in his novels: with 
the intrusion, as some call it, of his person- 
ality. Art, we are told, is impersonal; and 
we believe it. But if that imply that no 
novel should reflect its author’s spirit, then 
no artistic novel has yet been written. It 
is a question of words: each writer has his 
manner of work and habit of mind; let 
him follow those faithfully, and the result 
will be good, if he be an artist. Who wishes 
away Fielding’s enchanting chapters between 
the books of Zom Jones? Or who wishes to 
find essays by Flaubert between the chapters 
of Madame Bovary? Each follows his own 
way, and there are many ways in art. 
Thackeray’s reflections and discussions do 
not spoil his story, because they are not 
mere moralising, which the reader might do 
for himself. Whenever a reader stops, and 
says to himself, that the writer might have 
credited his readers with wits enough to see 
such and such a thing, without being shown 
it, then the writer has been superfluous. 
A sentence instead of a word, a chapter 
instead of a page, are unpardonable sins: 
but who can say, that he could have done 
Thackeray’s reflections for himself? And 
they do not occur in the course of actual 
narration: Rawdon Crawley confronts Lord 
Steyne, Lady Castlewood welcomes Esmond 
at Winchester, without any dissertation from 
Thackeray. At least, let us call these 
passages of personal meditation a wrong 
thing done exquisitely; beyond that we 
refuse to go. 

Let us end with a letter of Newman, 
published since his death: a voice from the 
dead, one immortal upon another : 


“TI write . . . to express the piercing sorrow 
that I feel in Thackeray’s death. You know I 
never saw him, but you have interested me in 
him, and one saw in his books the workings of 
his mind—and he has died with such awful 
suddenness, A new work of his had been 
advertised, and I had looked forward with 
pleasure to reading it; and now the drama of 





his life is closed, and he himself is the greatest 
instance of the text of which he was so full, 
Vanitas vanitatum, omnia vanitas. . . . Whata 
world this is! How wretched they are who 
take it for their portion! Poor Thackeray! it 
seems but the other day since we became 
Catholics; now all his renown has been since 
that; he has made his name, has been made 
much of, has been féted, and gone out, all 
since 1846 or 1847.” 

‘* Qualibus in tenebris vitae quantisque periclis 

Degitur hoc aevi quodcumquest ! ”’ 
Thackeray and Newman both knew that: 
but that was not all they knew. 
Lionet JoHNson, 








The Scope and Method of Political Economy. 
By J. N. Keynes. (Macmillan.) 


Ir the wide welcome given to Prof. Marshall’s 
Principles six months ago was a real sign of 
approaching agreement among economists in 
regard to general doctrines, it is not unlikely 
that the present volume may be generally 
accepted as an Eirenicon on the subject of 
method in particular. It offers, not indeed 
compromise, but certainly conciliation. The 
old way of abstraction and deduction is still 
to be the first stage of the study; but the 
‘“‘yealistic” and historical methods are to 
find a place in the later stages. What Prof. 
Sidgwick has attempted on another field in 
his Methods of Ethics—where, of three com- 
peting methods, we are told to give one the 
primacy, but not to deny the others a place 
of their own—Mr. Keynes tries to do in the 
region of economics. 

In a sense it is true that his book simply 
sums up the views about scope and method 
which have in the last twenty years been 
gradually taking shape in the minds of 
English and American economists under the 
influence of Jevons, Marshall, and Walker. 
But to do this well was no easy task; and 
it has been well done. The author writes 
with ample knowledge not only of the older 
economists but also of their modern critics, 
both English and foreign; and his book 
is in great part an attempt to re-state the 
doctrine of economic method in such a way 
as to meet the objections of the German 
historical school of economists. Books on 
economic method are perhaps fewer in 
number than any other Kind of economical 
literature. The older English economists 
seldom or never analysed their own methods. 
Even Senior, who is free from that reproach, 
treats the matter briefly and incidentally. 
Mr. Lunt’s bright little treatise (New York, 
1888), seems unknown on this side of the 
Atlantic. John Mill’s Essays on Unsettled 
Questions in Political Economy, and his Logic, 
together with Cairnes’s Logical Method of 
Political Economy, have furnished Mr. 
Keynes with his real prototypes, at least in 
the shape of special books on the subject. 
That the writer is well trained for his work 
is known to all readers of his previous 
logical and economical productions. His 
language is clear, logical, and forcible, so 
concise indeed (though a reviewer may not 
blame so rare a virtue) that his book suffers 
very considerably by a short summary. 

The main positions may be described as 
follows: The ‘‘scope” of political economy 
means the distinctive phenomena with which 
it deals and the special kind of knowledge 





it seeks to gain about them. Now, political 
economy may be conceived in three different 
ways: either (1) as dealing with ‘the 
systematic knowledge of what is,” and, 
therefore, as a positive science, investigating 
uniformities ; or (2) as discussing criteria of 
what ought to be, and, therefore, as a regu- 
lative or (to use Prof. Marshall’s phrase) 
“normative” science, investigating ideals ; 
or (3) as discussing rules for the attainment 
of a given end, and, therefore, as an art, 
formulating practical precepts. These three 
conceptions exclude each other. Mr. Keynes 
tries to show that the first of them is to be 
chosen—political economy in the strict sense 
is a positive science—while the other two 
conceptions are properly of the ethics of 
political economy, and the art of political 
economy, respectively. No economist desires 
to stop short at the theoretical study; but 
the ‘‘plurality of causes” makes a deductive 
treatment necessary, and the very intensity 
of our social sympathies and antipathies is 
a reason for separating our theoretical 
studies, in the first instance, from concrete 
applications. There is otherwise a danger of 
a philanthropic or other emotional bias ; we 
lose the race by turning aside to the apple. 
Besides, there is good hope of eventual 
agreement among economists about abstract 
theory; there is none such about their 
answers to social questions, involving a 
particular ideal of society, say the individual- 
istic or the socialistic ideal. ‘If economic 
theories are relative, economic precepts are 
more relative still.”” Mr. Keynes shows the 
difficulty of building up an art of political 
economy; and his arguments would seem to 
apply with almost equal cogency in the case 
of an economic ethic. 

What then, in detail, is the scope of 
theoretical economics? It is described by 
our author in terms that recall Mill’s essay 
on ‘The Definition and Method of Political 
Economy” (Unsettled Questions, Essay V.) 
Economical science is concerned with the 
facts about wealth only so far as they are 
social, and (our author adds afterwards) so far 
as they are in keeping with “ the rules of con- 
ventional morality in matters of business.” 
For example, the law of diminishing returns 
from land, as a bare physical fact, is not an 
economic law; it is an economic premise, 
not an economic conclusion. So it is with 
the principle of the increase of the numbers 
of the people; and so it is with the psycho- 
logical fact that men prefer a greater to a 
less gratification. By wealth itself we are 
to understand “all potentially exchangeable 
means of satisfying human needs,”’ whether 
services or material goods. Economic 
activities are those that relate to the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealthso defined ; 
and political economy treats of ‘the phen- 
omena arising out of the economic activities 
of mankind in society.” The division of the 
subject into Production, Distribution, Ex- 
change, and Consumption is not accepted 
without qualification ; the interdependence 
of economic facts makes an absolute division 
impossible. 

t has been urged (for example, by 
Comte) that the interdependence of social 
phenomena in general is so complete that 
we cannot safely or usefully separate the 
consideration of one class of them, like the 
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economic, from the consideration of all the 

rest. Here the question of method becomes 


important. Mr. Keynes thinks that the older 
economists were justified in taking economic 
facts separately and considering them by 
the light of an abstraction ; their chief fault | 
was, not in so beginning, but in so ending. 
It may be remarked that, though the desire 
of gain has been the chief abstraction, it 
has not stood alone. In Malthus’s Essay 
another abstraction held the chief place; 
and it was treated in the same way as | 
the desire of gain is treated by modern 
economists — starting with a particular 
desire in its abstractness, we were gradu- 
ally introduced to more and more concrete 
phases of it till we were finally landed 
in our own everyday world. This is 
exactly how Mr. Keynes would have us 
to proceed in all economical inquiry. To 
use his own illustration, he would have us 
begin in the way recommended by Mill in 
his Essay, and he would have us proceed 
afterwards in the way actually followed by 
Mill in his Political Economy. 

No doubt the inquiry will remain in a 
sense abstract so long as it remains eco- 
nomic at all. It is the economic aspect we 
are looking at even when we are taking 
things in the concrete ; and the complicating 
elements, disturbing causes, &c., are viewed, 
not in their general aspects, but so far as 
‘complicating’? and so far as ‘ disturb- 
ing” the conditions and causes which we 
had first considered in a simplified form. 
But a special study of economic phenomena 
is counted necessary even by members of 
the historical school; and, as a matter of fact, 
these economists never contrive to avoid 
the use of deductive arguments in their 
own writings. The historical school, how- 
ever, falls into three groups, a right, a left, 
and a centre—represented, say, by Roscher, 
Schmoller, and Wagner, differing from each 
other in the degree in which they allow 
or disallow deduction. Their common 
feature is their definition of the scope of 
political economy as ethical and descriptive, 
and of the method of it as “ realistic’? and 
historical. Theoretical economics, as ex- 
pounded by Mr. Keynes, is not in its first 
stages “realistic”: it finds the facts too 
large for one mouthful; it proceeds in the 
first instance deductively. But in its later 
stages it enlists every available instrument, 
whether it be history, or contemporary de- 
scription, or statistics, or any other means of 
arriving at facts and “ uniformities.”” In 
regard to the use of mathematics, Mr. Keynes 
allows that economic inquiries, relating as 
they do to quantities, will in their deductive 
stage readily lend themselves to mathemati- 
cal treatment; but he refuses to allow that the 
mathematical method has any pre-eminent 
suitableness or peculiar fruitfulness in the 
economic region. The position of statis- 
tics is the subject of his concluding chapter, 
and is treated at some length. His finding 
is that the theory of statistics ‘‘ demands 
a distinct treatment, though it seems hardly 
appropriate to speak of it as an independent 
science.” This is remarkably like the 


judgment of certain groups of the historical 
economists on 
economy itself. 

Some readers may complain that many of 


the position of political 
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‘the most important discussions are not com- 


pleted in their own part of the book, but 
appear, disappear, and reappear at intervals 
throughout the whole of it. But, perhaps, 
the very nature of the subject makes this 
arrangement unavoidable. The various 
aspects of rival theories can only present 
themselves as the various branches of the 
subject-matter come severally into view. 
The fault (such as it is) is well remedied by 
a good index. 


J. Bonar. 








Literature. 


The Philosophy of Fiction in 
(Long- | 


By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 
mans. ) 


TuereE is something which is half amusing 
and half pathetic in the conscientious 
thoroughness displayed in the pages of this 
book by Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 
Heretofore, to say nothing of his System of 
Psychology, he has devoted himself to such 
grave themes as the Problem of Evil, the 
Religious Sentiments of the Human Mind, 
Social Progress, and so forth; and in 
descending to a lighter topic he cannot all 
at once rid himself of the heaviness of hand 
acquired in the pursuance of these severe 
studies. Like his predecessor in philosophy, 
Descartes, with his memorable cogito, ergo 
sum, Mr. Thompson made up his mind to 
begin at the beginning; and his beginning 
is laid on such a deep foundation of experi- 
ence that it is clearly impossible to burrow 
beneath it. Here are his opening sen- 
tences : 

** When I have finished Lomola, by George 
Eliot, the first and most obvious thing to be 
noted upon reflection is that the book has 
interested me sufliciently to cause me to read 
it through. If, then, encouraged by this ex- 
perience, and believing a novel to be a novel, I 
take up Sir Charles Grandison, I may find, after 
reading a portion, that I grow tired, lay the 
book down, and refuse to recur to it. I am 
bored, and the thought of continuing is irk- 
some. Clearly, then, all tales are not in- 
teresting.” 





Alas, this is only too true; but there is 
something appalling in the spectacle of a_ 
writer who will only accept it as the con- | 
clusion of a personally undertaken induc- 
tion. And when Mr. Thompson, proceeds, 
with similar laboriousness of investigation, 
to work his way to the equally unassailable 
conviction that ‘whether a book is to us 
readable or not depends on our respective 
mental constitutions,” the reader naturally 
begins to wonder how long is the list of 
truisms which the author has set himself 
to demonstrate. It is very long indeed ; for 
to Mr. Thompson the unpardonable sin is 
the taking of anything for granted, of 
supposing that anything can be too obvious 
to need statement. In his first chapter he 
prepares the ground for his philosophical 
structure by gravely informing his students 
that ‘literature involves the preservation 
and communication of thought,” that ‘in 
order to please, regard must be had to the 
sources of pleasure in the human mind,” 
that “even absurdity is sometimes very 
delightful,” that ‘‘many people have read 
novels in which they were not interested, 
impelled thereto by a strong feeling of duty ” 
—a word of wisdom which will come home 
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to many a reviewer—and, lastly, that 
“ clumsiness, crudity, tediousness, tautology, 
commonplace, and many other offences 
against good taste have to be carefully 
avoided ”’—a word of wisdom which might 


| be profitably pondered by the aythor him- 


self. 

Our only acquaintance with Mr. Thompson 
has been made through some of his previous 
works, in which certain great problems are 
treated with unfailing thoughtfulness and 
oceasional felicity. We are told nothing of 
the considerations which led him to write 
upon fiction; but we should imagine that he 
has begun the study of novels somewhat 
late in life, and that, being so fascinated by 
his new pursuit as to feel impelled to write 
upon it, he has mistaken interest for apti- 
tude, and has really supposed himself capable 
of saying something fresh and iftuminating. 
We might even think that he had under- 
taken his task in ignorance of the work of 
his predecessors, were not his pages be- 
sprinkled with quotations from Messrs. 
Besant, Howells, James, de Maupassant, 
Zola, and other distinguished persons who, 
either as producers or critics of novels, have 
spoken ex cathedra upon the art of fiction ; 
and, as a rule, the most interesting pages in 
the book are those in which Mr. Thompson’s 
authorities are most obviously in evidence, 
he himself becoming a mere chorus. 

To this remark, however, exceptions are 
provided by those portions of the work which 
deal with the ‘‘ realism” or ‘“ naturalism,” 
so called, of M. Zola and his school. Here 
indeed Mr. Thompson displays such an 
acquaintance with the most important prin- 
ciples of aesthetics, and with the true 
method of applying them, as to make 
us wonder all the more at the empty trite- 
ness of his earlier chapters. We do not 
mean that anything is said which has not, 
in substance, been said before—the noble 
army of magazine-writers have rendered that 
feat impossible of performance—but that 
Mr. Thompson has thought the matter out 
for himself, and has expressed his thought 
with point and vigour. Ilis criticisms of 
M. Zola’s method, from the purely artistic 
point of view, as a method which sacrifices 
vital truth by ignoring the perspective of 
life, are admirable, and, it seems to us, un- 
answerable; but we prefer to quote his 
pointed comments upon the scientific pre- 
tensions of the great realist and his followers. 
*We do a work,” says M. Zola, in his 
Lettres ad la Jeunesse, “identical with that 
of the men of science.” To which Mr. 
Thompson replies :— 

“In the first place, it should be seen that scien- 
tific fiction is, strictly speaking, a contradiction 
in terms. So far as fiction is science it ceases 
to be fiction; so far as science is fictitious it 
ceases to be science. If science be all in all, 
would it not be better to leave out the fictitious 
element altogether from literature and devote 
ourselves to exact descriptions of actual persons, 
types, and conditions’ . . . Would not M. 
Zola have realised the ends he professes to seek 
more completely if he had given us his notes 
upon which he built Pot Bouwi//le and La Terre 
rather than the books themselves’ We have 
shown how his ‘experiment’ is nothing but 
hypothesis. To be truly scientific, should not 
this be left out and the exact results of obser- 
vation be given clearly and concisely » What 
necd of Buteaus, of Nanas, of Panlines, of 
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Etiennes, to be manufactured with so much 
trouble, when at the end they are only suppo- 
sititious and hypothetical characters ? ” 

Of course these queries will be pronounced 
eminently Philistinish ; but one of the most 
objectionable characteristics of the Philistine 
is his indecent habit of putting questions 
which the children of the light can only 
answer by a pitying sigh that is somehow 
not as impressive as it ought to be. Some 
of us who have lately discovered, with some 
surprise, that the mark of Dagon appears 
upon our foreheads, may think that Mr. 
Thompson’s utterances upon the great 
‘‘nudity” and “sex” questions are words 
of truth and soberness; and even the finer, 
freer spirits, are shut out from the usual 
remark about the ‘“‘ young person” by the 
author’s emphatic repudiation of his or her 
claims to a vicarious domination over art. 
To these spirits Mr. Thompson’s book will 
be throughout a vain thing—‘ philosophy 
falsely so called” ; but others will be almost 
able to forgive his frequent wearisome 
platitudes in virtue of the sturdy common 
sense of the pages in which he really has 
something to say—and says it. 

James Asncrorr Nose. 








THE ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 


Die Entwickelung des Kriegswesens und der 
Kriegfihrung in dev Ritterzeit. By G. 
Kohler, General-Major z.d. Vol. III, 
Parts I., II., II. (Breslau : Koebner.) 


In reviewing the third volume of General 
Kohler’s valuable and voluminous work, I 
am placed in an unenviable position, owing 
to the fact that his pages are thickly strewn 
with polemical passages against myself. 
Not only has General Kohler deigned to 
notice at length writings of mine during the 
few last years, but he has exhumed a little 
hook written so far back as 1883-84 for a 
university prize, in order to fall foul of some 
of my conclusions. Iam not at all concerned 
to defend my views of that date. Being a 
Bachelor of Arts of one year’s standing at 
the time, it was hardly to be expected that 
I should have read all the chronicles which 
the General has consulted in ten years’ work 
at his subject. But I am somewhat vexed 
that he should, while never saying a good 
word for my work, utilise it again and again. 
If he condemns it as worthless, he ought 
not to quote it as an authority. Yet he 
does so continually; the first page of his 
third volume (part i.) is simply analysed out 
of my pages 58-40; so, too, are 215-16 of 
vol. iii., part ii. He has followed me 
in choosing Adrianople as the first and 
Manzikert as the last limit of his dealings 
with the Byzantine army; he quotes from 
me such points as Nicephorus Phocas’ 
observations on cavalry, and Maurice’s 
counsels on military service ; all this with- 
out a word which enables the reader to see 
how far he is indebted. To quote a re- 
proach that the General makes to me on 
another point, ‘das finde ich nicht gentil.” 

No personal feeling, however, can prevent 
a full acknowledgment of merits of General 
Kohler’s book. He has consulted a vast 
body of chronicles, as well as all the modern 
books bearing on his subject. Nothing in 
Latin, German, French, English, or Italian 
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has escaped him. 
little to seek, quoting Latin or French trans- 
lations in place of the original text, and, 
when he does venture on a word, producing 
forms such as zepitpaxyAvoy, mpvotpeyos, 
Spovyyos, otpateyos, Bavdwv (as a nom. sing.), 
while queer distortions and lack of accents 
seem to proveaninsufficientacquaintance with 
the elements of the tongue. Unfortunately, 
too, the French translations of Byzantine 
authors which he employs are vile. But it 
is not in the breadth of his researches alone 
that General Kohler wins praise, but in his 
careful “ Kritik der Quellen.” There is 
hardly a writer in the province of the art of 
war who has not to plead guilty to the 
charge of having filled up /acunae in his 
earlier authorities by wholesale use of later 
ones. The practice is so tempting that it is 
almost universal. General Kohler has con- 
scientiously tried to avoid it, and succeeded 
far better than most ; but even he occasion- 
ally lapses into sin—quoting Wace, for 
example, as an authority for the arrange- 
ment of the divisions of the English army 
at Hastings, and Henry of Huntingdon for 
details of sixth century battles between 
Briton and Saxon. 

Two sections of this third volume of the 
work are worthy of particular praise—the 
chapter treating of the growth of the 
knightly class in Europe, with a comparison 
between the very different shapes that it 
assumed in France, Germany, and England 
respectively; and the section which deals 
with minor tactical points, and the combina- 
tion of the arms in a mediaeval host. Some 
of the broader deductions of the General, 
however, seem somewhat controvertible. 

The chief of these points, on which 
General Kéhler’s views will not be accepted 
by English critics, is the value of the 
English bowmen. He declares that he has 
given them all the importance that they 
deserve, and not undervalued them in com- 
parison with the archery of the Continent. 
But his final verdict is that they were 
‘unable to withstand the attack of a really 
courageous cavalry, and could be beaten 
even by a good infantry unsupported by 
cavalry, as for example at the fight of 
Nogent-sur-Seine.” Their victory over the 
Genoese at Crecy he carps at in the follow- 
ing words :— 

“In the duel between bow and arbalest at 
Crecy, the former came off best. But we must 
remember that the conditions handicapped the 
Genoese; not only were their limbs tired with 
the march, and their bowstrings damp with the 
rain, but they had left their pavises, which 
would have been of the greatest service, behind 
with the baggage. Their ill-luck can not 
therefore be generalised into a fair criterion of 
the relative value of bow and arbalest, and 
contemporaries never took it so. Neither 
France nor Germany abandoned the cross-bow 
for the bow in consequence.” 

The tendency of the paragraph is, unmis- 
takably, that, given fair conditions, the 
General believes that the bow was little, if 
at all, superior to the arbalest. The touch 
about the pavises is particularly absurd ; a 
soldier who cannot fight without a portable 
barn-door to stand behind, is useless in 
nine-tenths of the operations of war. The 
pavise, except for purely defensive work 
on a long-occupied position, or for siege 
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operativas, Was a mere snare and burden } 
and troops which adopted it condemned 
themselves to immobility. Where do wo 
hear of men who fought with cross-bow 
and pavise beating off an attack of 
cavalry, or dropping their missile weapons 
and throwing themselves forward for a 
charge against a disordered enemy, as did 
the English archers at Auray and Agincourt. 
As to General Kohler’s statement that, if 
the bow had been the better weapon, 
France and Germany would have taken it 
up, we can only observe that he forgets that 
a lifetime of practice was taken to form the 
English archer, and that as a matter of fact 
both Scotch and French kings did try to 
organise a natural archery, but (in spite of 
Juvenal des Ursin’s ridiculous boast) to no 
effect. Again, he asks: “If the bow was 
so good, why did the English give it up in 
favour of the arquebus in the sixteenth 
century, while that firearm was still so 
imperfect ?”” The answer is that the 
English did xot give up the bow till the 
seventeenth century. On many occasions 
in the sixteenth century the bow beat tho 
arquebus—e.g., when the Norfolk insur- 
gents of 1549 drove off Somerset’s German 
hackbut-men, and as late as 1642 there was 
great talk of arming the London Militia 
with the bow instead of the musket. 

Of course, the English archery had their 
weak side. Able to turn off almost any 
front attack, they were liable to be rolled 
up by an attack in flank, as at Bannock- 
burn, or cut to pieces if they were caught 
in disorder before they had formed their 
line of battle, as at Patay. But any 
troops, however good, can be beaten if 
their general is sufficiently incompetent, 
or if, by the fortune of war, thoy 
are surprised on unfavourable ground. 
Granted that their commander was of 
average merit, and the line well guarded 
on the flanks either by natural obstacles or 
by good heavy infantry, the archers could 
hold their own. The penetrating power of 
the arrow, too, was greater than General 
Kohler allows: he says that it could not 
pierce the knightly armour of the late four- 
teenth or early fifteenth century. But there 
is evidence to prove that it could; for ex- 
ample, Henry Percy, at Shrewsbury, was 
killed by an arrow in the breast, which 
went fairly through breastplate and hauberk ; 
Colart de Forges, at the fight of St. Vincent - 
lez-Laon, by one which went through his 
leg harness. 

While giving General Kohler all credit 
for his industry and thoroughness, and 
acknowledging that in many places he has 
overthrown received opinions, I am con- 
strained to observe that his love of polemics 
carries him into many unjustifiable state- 
ments concerning other writers’ views. To 
point out all the instances where he cap- 
tiously finds fault with statements of mino 
which are correct would take too much 
time. A few examples will suffice. He 
says that in my account of the battle 
of Durazzo I commit a ‘ gross. error” 
in stating that the Varangian guard got 
far ahead of the rest of the Byzantine 
army (iii., sec. 104). Now Anna 
Commena says that they ixavoy ris “Pwparkijs 
maparagews dmistnoav, di. drrepiav Kal Seppo 
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tyta détrepov BeBadixdres~ -words which are 
quite conclusive in my favour. The passage 
which he quotes against me relates not to 
the battle at all, but to the drawing up of 
the emperor’s army before it set out to 
march to the field. Again, in speaking 
of Hastings, he says that I make the 
English shieldless in my account of the 
battle. Now, in speaking of the Bayeux 
tapestry in connexion with the details of 
the fight, I have especially mentioned (bottom 
of p. 97) the shields of the English; but 
the general quotes one sentence of mine, 
“the Danish axe, if wielded with both 
hands, precluded the use of a shield in hand 
to hand combat,” and says that I thereby 
deny that the army of Harold bore shields. 
To this the only reply is that more than 
half Harold’s army were light troops who 
did not carry the axe at all, and that those 
who did carry it were able, while still 
holding their shields, to uge the axe with 
one hand, though not with the power which 
the employment of both hands would have 
given. 

I must acknowledge, on the other hand, 
that there are points on which General 
Kéhler quite rightly corrects me. The 
position of the English dismounted knights 
at Crecy is one; the tactical importance of 
the lessons of the Crusades another; the 
details of the armament of the Byzantine 
lancer a third. More might be found. 

I must apologize for having dwelt so long 
on General Kéhler’s polemics against myself. 
In spite of the manifest unfairness of the 
bulk of his objections, I shall only add that 
his work is a most valuable contribution to 
the history of the art of war, and that 
rothing shall prevent me from bearing full 
testimony to the fruitful results of his pro- 


longed researches, 
C. Oman. 








NEW NOVELS, 
Rupert Alison, By Gertrude Forde. In 3 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


By R. B. Sheridan Knowles. 
(Blackwood. ) 
By H. 8. Merriman. 


Glencoonoge. 
In 3 vols. 

Prisoners and Captives. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Holly. By ‘ Nomad.” 
(‘Trischler.) 

A Royal Physician. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

The Begumw’s Daugiter. 
(Sampson Low.) 


In 2. vols, 
By V. B. Johnson. 


By E. L. Bynner. 


We mean no unkind flippancy by asking 
Miss Forde whether she does not think, on 
reflection, that an index purgatorius (an 
article of which we hear, for the first time, 
in her book) would be a little, a very little, 
invidious ? Not, indeed, that it could classi- 
cally mean an index to Purgatory; but 
then classically or unelassically it could 
hardly mean anything else, and really a 
Bottin or Webster of those regions might 
hurt obvious and not unamiable suscepti- 
bilities. This is not the only oddity we find 
in Rupert Alison, Men do, as Mr. Calverley 
says, “‘go mad and beat their wives” from 
even less amiable causes than that which 


he assigns. 





But Miss Forde gives no 
reason why Major Alison should have 
behaved to his wife in the improbably 
brutal fashion she describes; or rather, the 
only reason that she does give occurs later 
and is unintentional. Mrs. Alison dropped 
down dead of joy on hearing that her son 
was fourth wrangler (the exact distinction, 
by the way, of Frank Fairlegh); and a 
wife so excessively disproportionate in her 
passions may have been very trying in 
conjugal matters. In other words, there are 
some amiable absurdities in Miss Forde’s 
book. Her hero, though an excellent fellow, 
was certainly a prig; but he had a very 
lucky escape of the beautiful Edna Mont- 
gomery, to whom he said ‘‘ You look like a 
very lovely young girl.” Afterwards, the 
fortunes of him were more according to the 
priggishness than to the excellence ; for the 
other young woman whom he ought to have 
married went out as nurse and teacher to 
South Africa, though she loved him and he 
her, and he became a ‘‘ thoughtful” inde- 
pendent member of parliament, and he 
married a young Italian who could not 
have been at all amusing and who talked 
in heroics. And last of all the luck returned 
and he died. The book, though rather 
tempting to not too serious criticism, is a 
fresh and generous one. 


Glencoonoge is a very pleasant book, if 
only (and, indeed, not only) for the reason 
that it is most unlike other books of its 
class. Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s shield is 
blank, and we do not know whether he has 
done anything before; but in any case he 
may not improbably do something better 
still than this. His autobiographic, or, if 
there were such a word, authistoric here is, 
according to a trick recently borrowed by 
Mr. Norris and others from Thackeray in 
his Lovel the Widower mood, rather a fanfaron 
of the uninteresting, at least for a consider- 
able time ; nor can we say that we greatly 
care for the loves of Conn Hoclahan and 
the beautiful book-keeper (anglice, bar- 
maid), Jane Johnson, which seem at first 
likely to, engross the book. The offensive 
behaviour of the English tourists at the ZZarp, 
Glencoonoge, may be taken from the life; 
for unfortunately Borrow’s “low English- 
man” is not extinct. But Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles must excuse us if we remember a 
certain party who were met at Glengariffe 
forty or fifty years ago, and whose behaviour 
was in a milder form something like this. 
Still, the general flavour of the book is fresh 
and quaint: the descriptions both of places 
and people are new from the mint, and are 
not the battered clichés with which we are 
only too familiar in novels. Moreover, 
Alicia O’ Doherty—with whose “ brown eyes, 
black hair, and creamy white face,” Mr. 
Horace Shipley is, rather after the manner 
of Francis Osbaldestone (how vile and 
odious are these comparisons!) blessed at 
the last—is a great deal too good for him. 
But the heroines always ought to be too 
good for the heroes, and, therefore, this is 
quite as it should be. Father John 
Moriarty, the priest, is also an agreeable 
person. If Mr. Knowles knows him in the 


flesh, one cannot but regret that celibacy is 
enjoined in the Roman Church ; for his kind 
appears to be getting dangerously few in 





Ireland of late years, and might be propa- 
gated with much advantage. 


The hopes of the reader of Prisoners and 
Captives fall, rise, and fall again as he 
begins and proceeds with the book. One of 
the opening statements, ‘‘the stillness of 
the atmosphere was phenomenal,” makes 
him, as he reads, grumble, “‘ It would have 
been much more surprising if it had been 
noumenal.” Then his fears are dissipated by 
a really powerful scene, in which a slave- 
catching English schooner comes to the 
rescue of a merchantman, the whole of 
whose crew, except one, are down with 
yeliow fever; and by some others of 
promise, if not exactly of merit. And then 
hope sinks once more, never fairly to rise 
again, when he finds that Mr. Merriman is 
at what we fear is an ingrained trick of drag- 
ging Nihilism into his story. ‘‘ In England,” 
the author says, at vol. ii., p. 175, ‘the 
whole question of the future of Russia is as 
little studied as its present state is known.” 
Well, we don’t know that anyone is to be 
much blamed for not studying the future, 
the conditions of such study being not 
exactly scientific; but if Mr. Merriman will 
take the word of indifferent honest men, we 
can assure him that by some, at least, of 
us the present state of Russia is very well 
known indeed. Well or ill-known, we 
can further assure him that it is a very bad 
“subject to write novels about,” which he 
complains that people think it good for, 
unless it be taken as a mere picturesque 
element in the story without any personal 
prejudice or prepossession interfering. Mr. 
Merriman has such prejudice; and it has 
made what might be a story of considerable 
interest one of interest only second-rate, or 
even third-rate. As a whole, his American 
hero is a nuisance, and not a new nuisance ; 
and his English heroes are not very much 
better. But his heroines have merit; some 
of his situations (for instance, a fire at a 
theatre) are well hit off; and he has some 
knack at character. 


The opening of Jolly is not encouraging. 
It introduces us to two very vulgar young 
men, who call a friend’s servant ‘* Coachy,”’ 
and take their hats off to young ladies 
whom they do not know; to a Scotchman, 
strong in dialect, who says, ‘‘ imperence,” 
like any cockney; to a wicked hero who is 
not only a base deceiver, but commits the 
further crime, unexcused by any natural 
weakness whatever, of reading to his sisters 
about evolution ; and to an author who talks 
about ‘fictional theory.” ‘ Nomad,” how- 
ever, performs, in a certain fashion, better 
than she promises; and her story of Philip 
Dene’s wickedness, how he managed it, how 
he won for some time, and then lost 
frightfully, will probably be not unwelcome 
to a considerable number of the readers for 
whom it was intended. A different class 
may, among other things, be repelled by 
the difficulty of answering the question— 
“Granted that ‘Nomad’ has arranged a 
rather ingenious reason why Gerald Lons- 
dale did not marry Holly Brereton, why has 
she neglected to show any reasonable cause 
why Holly Brereton married Philip Dene, 
not loving him?” 


Miss Virginia Johnson’s story of the Tyrol 
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is a little German in style as well as in 
scene, but by no means unpleasantly so. 
Its descriptions are very good, its personages 
far from uninteresting ; and there is a very 
ingenious representation of the way in which 
a toad can elles a friend—a human friend 
— if it feels disposed to do so. 


Those who remember Agnes Surriage may 
be surprised to find so devoted a student of 
old colonial days as Mr. Bynner apparently 
travelling out of his line. ut the 
Begum was not an East Indian Begum, 
as far as this story is concerned. The 
scene of the book is New York, the 
‘‘temp. of tale” is the end of the seven- 
teenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries, and the whole action is purely 
American in interest as well as character. 
The very frontispiece (for the book is well 
illustrated) is a “‘ description of ye towne of 
New Yorke, anno domini 1690”; and the 
opening chapter is an account, both careful 
and lively, of the ways and chafferings of 
the market place in that still really Dutch 
though politically English settlement. There 
is even a Rip at an early period of the story ; 
though it is almost painful to find that his 
surname is Van Dorn and not Van Winkle. 
But the connexion is not merely verbal, 
for there is something of Irving in Mr. 
Bynner, combined with more of the late Mr. 
Harrison Ainsworth in his earlier days. If 
he cannot be said to have exactly achieved 
the historical novel, the most difficult per- 
haps of all the kinds, he has at any rate 
made a fair attempt at it. The story of 
Leister’s conspiracy is very well told. 

GrorGcE SAINTSBURY. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


Messrs. EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE (acting up to 
their reputation as Her Majesty’s Printers) and 
the Cambridge University Press have this week 
jointly issued a facsimile of the original MS. of 
what is called the Annexed Book of Common 
Prayer. This MS. has a curious history. It 
represents the changes adopted after the failure 
of the Savoy Conference in 1661. These 
changes were first made in MS. in a copy of 
the black-letter Prayer-book of 1636, after- 
wards known as the Convocation Book. The 
entire book, with all the alterations and addi- 
tions, was then copied out fair, in order to 
receive the written assent of Convocation, and 
finally to be annexed to the Act of Uniformity 
passed in 1662, At the end are appended the 
signatures of the members of Convocation of 
both provinces; and from a facsimile given of 
the binding, it is evident that the book was 
actually attached by six strings to the Act. 
But after the lapse of years the two became 
separated, and it was at one time thought that 
the bock was lost. Accordingly, to meet the 
convenience of the Royal Commission on 
Ritual of 1867, a facsimile was made of the 
Convocation Book, which, though in fact the 
original, is in law only secondary evidence. 
However, on search being made, the Annexed 
Book duly turned up in its proper custody, in 
the library of the House of Lords; and there 
it has been photographed, leaf by leaf, for the 
present facsimile. ough only in the hand- 
writing of one or more clerks, this document 


must always retain a supreme interest for | 
; _treatinent of the Epistle in its literary relations 
authentic original of the liturgy still in use in | 
the Church of England. The present magnifi- | 
cent volume reflects the highest credit upon its | 


ecclesiastical historians, as being the one 





a who have, as regards binding, fol- 
owed the style of the earlier facsimile of the 
Convocation Book (1871). The edition is 
limited to 750 copies, all of which have, we 
endezstend, boon cleendy dlapeosd of. 


Canon OVERTON’s brief Memoir of John 
Wesley—the second volume of the series on 
‘English Leaders of Religion’? (Methuen)— 
must be acknowledged by those within and 
without the pale of Methodism to be admirable 
alike in tone and in style. Wesley and his 
latest biographer have many points in common. 
They both Stengel to Lincoln College, Oxford ; 
and with Canon Overton rests the spiritual 
charge of the parish in which Wesley’s father 
presided, in which Wesley himself was born, to 
which he often returned. This intimate 
acquaintance with the scenes in which much of 
Wesley’s life was spent enables the present 
writer to contribute some few facts which had 
escaped the observation of the industrious Mr. 
= In considering the vexed questions 
which surround the career of the founder of 
Methodism, a commendable moderation is 
everywhere conspicuous, though a complete 
assent may sometimes be withheld from the 
conclusions. The prevalent belief that his 
mission to Georgia was a failure is combated 
with vigour, if not with absolute success. Oné 
of the best passages in this volume sets out the 
means by which Wesley obtained, and succeeded 
in retaining for so many years, his marvellous 
hold on the minds and actions of myriads of 
followers; and the argument is worthy of 
adoption. The chapter on Wesley’s literary 
work, the Renee publications which he 
threw off on State politics, theology, medicine, 
and several other rn contains an abund- 
ance of information, and furnishes in its 
laborious detail a striking contrast to the scant 
attention which would have been given to such 
a matter a few decades since. Many previous 
writers have described the actions or discussed 
the motives of John Wesley, but the modest 
Memoir by Canon Overton has justification for 
its existence. 


‘THE ExposiTor’s BIBLE.”-—The General 
Epistles of St. James and St. Jude. By the 
Rev. Alfred Plummer. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
It is possible to admit that Dr. Plummer has 
written a very able and interesting exposition 
of the Epistles of James and Jude, without 
agreeing with all his conclusions as to their 
date and authorship, and, indeed, several 
other matters. If there is any New Testament 
composition which bears its comparatively late 
origin plainly written on the face of it, one 
would inclined to say it is the Epistle of 
Jude, and that of his ‘“‘brother” James is 
probably, in point of time, not far from it. 
Yet Dr. Plummer has no difficulty in per- 
suading himself that both these Epistles belong 
to the apostolic age, and are the genuine 
writings of James and Jude, the brethren of 
the Lord. He considers that that of James 
may be placed anywhere between 45 and 
62 A.D., but, on the whole, is inclined to put 
it before the Council of Jerusalem, pm 
making it the earliest book in the New Testa- 
ment. On the supposition of its genuineness, 
this certainly seems the likeliest place for it ; 
otherwise, how account for its total silence on 
most of the points of controversy between the 
Jewish and Gentile Christians?’ On the other 
hand, if this was its place, how explain its 
_— against Paul’s doctrine of justification ? 

r. Plummer’s answer would be that there is, 
in fact, no such polemic, and that on the ques- 
tion of faith and works Paul and James are 
thoroughly at one. More satisfactory is his 


—its dependence on Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom 
and its affinities of phraseology with some of 
Paul’s Epistles, and with 1 Peter. Its zelation- 





ship to Hermas he does not touch on. © Dr. 
Plummer is evidently a good deal exercised 
about Jude’s inspiration, and how it can be 
reconciled with his use of apocryphal scrip- 
tures and his belief in their genuineness. He, 
of course, indulges in the usual commonplaces 
about not prejudging what qualities an inspired 
writing ought to possess, &c., instead of ex- 
amining the features which such writings 
actually present, as if it were possible to tell 
whether a icular writing was inspired or 
not, unless it were first settled by what marks 
an inspired writing may be recognised. That 
these Epistles are canonical is, indeed, certain, 
since they are found in the Canon ; but it cannot 
be said of either of them that it is a book “ of 
whose authority there was never any doubt in the 
Church.” These, however, are not questions 
of primary importance for the expositor, who 
might fairly enough take for granted the in- 
spiration and authenticity of the documents of 
which he treats; and we should be so to 
be thought not to do justice to the ohdhil 
ability with which Dr. Plummer brings out the 
meaning of the two Epistles which he under- 
takes to expound. His book, though here and 
there, perhaps, too controversial in its tone, is. 
on the whole, an excellent example of scriptural 
exegesis, and a worthy addition to the ‘*‘ Ex- 
positor’s Bible.” 

Ir would be easy to say much in praise 
of the Textbook of the Jewish Religion, by 
M. Friedlander (Kegan Paul & Co.), from a 
literary and even from a religious point of 
view. Since, however, this is but an outline 
of a larger work on the same subject, we will 
confine ourselves to the remark that this small 
book embodies in an equal degree thought, 
learning, and experience. Not every one can 
be so wisely temperate in communicating re- 
ligious instruction as to keep the door open for 
further disclosures of truth. The substance 
and the form of this little book have been 
determined, no doubt, by the Chief Rabbi's Code; 
but how few could have produced this clear and 
instructive summary? Many Christians, and 
even those who do not venture to call them- 
selves such, will desire to have precisely what 
is here offered—viz., a detailed and yet brief 
and handy sketch of the fundamental doctrines 
and usages of the orthodox Jewish faith. We 
use the word ‘‘orthodox” designedly, well 
knowing that in Judaism, as in Christianity, 
there is a foundation below that which even 
liberal-minded orthodoxy pronounces to be fun- 
damental. The analysis of the Jewish Prayer- 
Book is noticed in the preface as a special 
feature of the book. It supplements fhat 
admirable edition of the Prayers which was 
published lately in a cheap well-printed volume, 
and may be commended to Christian scholars 
at the outset of a historical study of Judaism. 
As specimens of Dr. Friedlinder’s definitions 
we quote the following : ‘‘The process by which 
the prophets learn the Will of God is called 
Inspiration, and the prophet is called an inspired 
man; that is, a man endowed with the Spirit of 
the Lord.” ‘It was in ancient times the custom 
to anoint persons when appointed to important 
offices, such as kings, priests, and prophets. 
‘ Anointed’ became, Senin, in Hebrew 
identical with ‘appointed.’ Cyrus, ¢.y., was 
‘anointed’ to conquer Babylon and liberate 
the captive Jews. The Israelites are the 
‘anointed of the Lord,’ to teach all mankind 
by their own example the true faith and 
the true worship of God.” On p. 44 some little 
modification seems necessary. The young 
student is told that ‘‘there were also inspired 
men who had no message for their fellow-men, 
and were not prophets.” But if these men 
were at all ‘“‘inspired” to know the willl of 
God, must they not have had some message 
for their follow-men? Possibly this ‘‘ text- 
book” will, after all, prove a more satisfactory 
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work than the larger treatise, precisely because 
it admits of a certain amount of variety of 
interpretation. 

“Byparus or Brste KNOWLEDGE.” —Larly 
Bible Songs. With Introduction on the Nature 
and Spirit of Hebrew Song. By C. A. 
Drysdale. (Religious Tract Society.) Mr. 
Drysdale’s name is unknown to us. He has 
chosen a subject on which the highest 
scholarship and the most graphic literary 
power might well be employed. The songs of 
the Old Testament, from Herder’s time onwards, 
have been recognised as the most characteristic 
blooms of the Israclitish genius. Moreover, 
Biblical studies, illuminated by the critical 
spirit, have gone so much in advance of 
popular handbooks that wise and skilful 
popularisers are almost more needed now than 
first-class bishops and archbishops. Alas, Mr. 
Drysdale’s aims are set too low! ‘In the fol- 
lowing pages,” he warns us, ‘ the critical is 
necessarily subordinated to the _ spiritual; 
historical and other literary matter being 
made subservient to the higher aim of 
vivifying the ideas and enforcing the principles 
of these early Bible songs.” But what are 
the ideas and principles of these fragments of 
ancient poetry > and how can they be ascer- 
tuined except by criticism’ and what is that 
scholarship higher than that of the so-called 
‘*higher criticism,’ which will deal with 
‘*grave and delicate” literary and historical 
questions ‘ fearlessly’ and with a “reverent 
simplicity”? The preface seems, in fact, to 
point at « compromise, and not at a reconcilia- 
tion between the Church and historical inquiry. 
Still, though earnest and historical Bible 
students will not get much help from this 
little book, ordinary readers who have not 
much time, nor as yet much developed critical 
instinct, will be thankful for these essays on 
the Structure and Spirit of Hebrew Song, the 
Song of Moses at the Red Sea, the Deutero- 
nomic Song, the Songs of Deborah and Hannah, 
David's Even-song, and the four secular songs 
of the Sword, the Well, the War-flame, and 
the Bow. We do not know whether Mr. 
Drysdale is a trained Hebrew scholar. 


«lL Trauslation of the Treatise Chagigah from 
the Babylonian VYalaud. With Introduction, 
Notes, Glossary, and Indices. By W. Streane 
(Cambridge: University Press.) Would that 
the little band of Cambridge Talmudic scholars 
vould be induced to furnish cheaper and less 
abundantly illustrated editions of Talmudic 
treatises, cither in Hebrew orin an English 
version, or in both! Those who know Mr. 
Lowe’s Palestinian Mishua, and Dr. Taylor’s 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, and who now add 
to their library Mr. Streane’s careful transla- 
lation of Chagigah, will understand our remarks. 
Most of the shorter footnotes in the latter work 
are Indeed necessary ; but all mere illustrations, 
whether from Longfellow or from the Books 
of Maccabes, together with a part of the intro- 
duction and of the glossary, might well have 
heen omitted. By inserting matters of this 
kind, the translator of Chayiyah lays himself 
open to much criticism. For why are German, 
and especially German-Jewish, works so little 
referred to’ Even Herzfeld is only cited in 
the course of a quotation from Dr. Taylor. 
And though Mr. Morrison may be an excellent 
compiler, and Prof. Margoliouth a learned 
theorist, why should the second-hand Haggadic 
specimens of the former and the ingenious 
puradoxes of the latter be thrust upon 
the young student of the Talmud, 


simply, as it would seem, because they come 
from English writers’ Still, the book is 
welcome, not only for its own sake, but as a 
monunent of theteaching of the late Dr. Schiller- 
Szinessy, who was so much respected as Reader 
in Talmudic in Cambridge. There is much of 
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interest in this treatise; and, if we mention a 
few suggestive passages, it is not with the idea 
that they are necessarily the most important. 
On p. 11 there is a striking illustration of Isa. 
lxv. 4, on p. 68 of Eph. iv. 13, and on p. 81 of 
John i. 48. Different views of Jewish authorities 
on the Creation are given on p. 60, where the 
notice of the views of Nachum on Gen. i. 1 is 
instructive for the history both of exegesis and 
of religious ideas. From p. 83 onwards we 
meet with the Hebrew Faust, Elisha ben 
Abuyah, whose story is full of curious details. 
How fine is R. Johanan’s saying respecting bim 
on p. 88! Should not “Christian hymns” 
(p. 86) rather be ‘Gnostic hymns”? But 
Wiinsche’s view of the passage seems to us more 
probable. 

The Rise of Christendom. By Edwin Johnson. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) The race of crocheteers 
seem just now to have transferred their activity 
from physical science to the more congenial 
field of theological criticism. Even France 
and Germany are not safe from them, much 
less England. Within the last few years we 
have had Herr Ernst von Bunsen telling us that 
the date of the foundation of Solomon’s 
Temple was changed by the LXX. to bring 
it into accordance with the date of Buddha's 
death, and M. Maurice Vernes, in his /?ésu/tats 
de 0 Exégése Biblique, bringing down the com- 
position of the most ancient Hebrew Scriptures 
to a post-exilian period. But for the external 
evidence there is no telling where he would 
have stopped. Mr. Johnson is less prejudiced. 
Setenet evidence goes for nothing with him. 
According to his theory, the whole Bible was 
forged in the early Middle Ages. Islam gave 
birth to Judaism, and Judaism to Christianity. 
This is proved by the order of their holy days 
—Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. Jerusalem 
was not a Jewish city, nor did the Jews ever 
live in Palestine. Philo, Josephus, the 
Fathers, the older Byzantine historians, and 
whole masses of mediaeval chronicles are pro- 
nounced forgeries, for no other reason than that 
they conflict with Mr. Johnson’s theory. For 
the same reason all references to the Jews in 
the Greek and Latin classics are condemned as 
clumsy interpolations. It might be thought 
that the dovcaguent of such a paradox would 
make the book amusing; but the Rise of 
Christendom is not amusing—it is deadly dull. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue volume of Sir Robert Peel’s early letters, 
already announced in the ACADEMY, will cover 
the period when he was Chief Secretary for 
Treland (1812-18), and his first term of office 
as Home Secretary (1822-27). It is edited by 
Mr. Charles Stuart Parker, who was for some 
time private secretary to Lord Cardwell, one of 
the original trustees under Peel’s will. The 
present trustees are Lord Hardinge and the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. The book 
will be published by Mr. John Murray shortly 
after Easter, and will be illustrated with a 
portrait. 

Tut Life of Archbishop Tait, by Dean 
Davidson and Canon Benham, will be published 
immediately by Messrs. Macmillan. It will be 
in two volumes, and will have two portraits. 


TE second volume of Mr. 8. R. Gardiner’s 
Student's History of England will be published 
in a few days. It covers the central period 
from 1509 to 1689, and will have nearly one 
hundred illustrations. 


Miss MATHILDE BLINp has in the press a new 
volume of poems, which will be published in 
the course of the present season, under the title 
of Dreams in Miniature. Tt will contain about 
half a dozen narrative poems, such as “‘A 
Mother’s Dream,” ‘The Russian Student’s 
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Tale,” ‘‘A Carnival Episode,” &c., besides a 
number of songs and lyrics. 

Tne Rev. Dr. J. C. Atkinson, rector of 
Danby—who will be known to mauy by his 
admirable Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect— 
has written a volume of reminiscences, which 
will be published by Messrs. Macmillan, under 
the title of Forty Years in a Moorland Parish. 


Mr. W. Crark Rvssetw’s Life of Lord 
Collingwood will be published next week by 
Messrs. Methuen, with illustrations by Mr. F. 
Brangwyn. 

Mr. Witttam HerveMann will publish im- 
mediately, in a revised form, the lectures which 
Mr. Hall Caine recently delivered at the Royal 
Institution on “ The Little Manx Nation.” 
Mr. Caine started this week on a visit to 
Tangiers, where he hopes to obtain material for 
a novel with an oriental background, which he 
has been contemplating; for his interest in 
Islam dates back long before he planned his 
prohibited drama of ‘‘ Mahomet.” By the 
way, it is curious that the strongest opposition 
to the performance of this play in England 
should come from a brother Manxman, Mr. 
Quilliam. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. will shortly issue 
Landor’s /mayinary Conversations, in six volumes, 
with a portrait of Landor and other frontis- 
pieces. The first volume will appear in April, 
and it is hoped that the whole publication will 
be completed by December. There will also be 
150 large paper copies for England. The 
edition will be edited by Mr. C. G. Crump, who 
has already edited Pericles and Aspasia for the 
Temple Library Series. It will be in the main 
a reprint from the complete edition of Landor’s 
Works published by Chapman & Hall in 1876, 
which was edited by the late Jehn Forster ; but 
the text will be carefully compared with 
previous editions, and a bibliography added to 
each Conversation, showing the various forms 
in which it was originally published. There 
will also be short explanatory notes upon the 
subjects of the dialogues, and the more obscure 
allusions contained in them. 

Tue first volume of the new series entitled 
the ‘‘Camden Library” will be issued imme- 
diately by Mr. Elliot Stock. It is Mr. Hubert 
Hall’s The Antiquities of the Exchequer. 

The Log of a Jack Tar, the new volume of the 
** Adventure Series” already announced, will be 
published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin immediately. 


Tue next volume of the Camelot series will 
be Miss Mitford’s Our Village, with an Intro- 
duction. by Mr. Ernest Rhys. 

Messrs. Hurcitnson will issue immediately 
a new edition of Mr. Edward Jenkins’s Barney 
Ceogheghan, M.V.; or Home Rule at St. Stephen's. 
Mr. Jenkins, we may add, if not himself an 
Irishman, certainly married a wife from Ulster. 

A cHEAP edition of the novel Johu Westa- 
cott, by Mr. James Baker, will shortly be issued 
by Messrs. Sampson Low «& Co. 

Tue publications of the English Dialect 
Society for the year 1891 will be: (62) 
Rutland Words, collected by the Rev. Christo- 
pher Wordsworth; (63) A Supplement to the 
Shefjield Glossary (No. 57), by Sidney O. Addy ; 
(64) The Strony Verbs in the Modern Dialects of 
the South of England, by Dr. Karl Biilbring, 
translated by A. W. Badham; and, if funds 


permit, one or both of the following: A ° 


Supplement to the Dictionary of English Plant 
Names, by James Britten and Robert Holland ; 
The Dialect of Idle and Windhill, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, by Prof. J. Wright. 


Tux March number of the Pe/‘gious Review of 
Reviews, to be published to-day, will contain 
articles on ‘‘ John Wesley” (illustrated); ‘‘ Has 
Christianity Failed ” by Ouida, with a reply 
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by Father Ignatius; ‘‘My Experiences as 
President of the Y. M.C.A.,” by Mr. G. 
Williams; ‘‘Theism,” by the Rev. C. M. 
—w and a review of Prof. Pfleiderer’s new 
ook, 


Tue India Office has printed a list of 
Government publications described as ‘“‘ on sale 
at the India Office, and at the Government 
Presses at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay.” 
As a matter of fact, the India Office will not 
sell single copies to a single purchaser, who is 
referred to certain authorised agents; and is it 
credible that none of the other provincial govern- 
ments publish, except those specified’ If so, 
we have a fresh proof that the old “‘ presidency ” 
system is not yet extinct. Revised editions of 
this list are promised half-yearly; and in 
future numbers the price and date of each work 
will be added. By the absence of such biblio- 
graphical details, the present issue is rendered 
almost valueless. 


Messks. MACMILLAN have now issued the 
sixth volume of what, in compliment to the 
American printers, we must call the Riverside 
edition of the complete works of Mr. James 
Russell Lowell. The order of publication has 
been, in the main, chronological. First came 
four volumes of literary essays, representing 
the author’s early critical studies, not only in 
books, but in character. They were followed 
by one volume of political essays, dealing with 
questions that have passed into the history of 
the United States. The present volume, which 
is entitled ‘‘ Literary and Political Addresses,” 
contains the comparatively scanty harvest of 
his later years; and it is of special interest to 
us in this country, for it covers the period of his 
residence here as Minister. Since he has returned 
home, and Matthew Arnold has died, no one is 
left to perform the particular function of com- 
memorating in dignified and appropriate words 
the anniversaries of English literature. Here, 
for example, we have the addresses delivered 
on unveiling the busts of Fielding at Taunton, 
and of Coleridge in Westminster Abbey. Later 
in the volume, we are again taken back to 
America, and shown how burning questions of 
the day can be discussed in a philosophic 
spirit. And here as before, it is impossible to 
»void the reflection, that we have no Englishinan 
who precisely fills Mr. Lowell’s place of veteran 
and impartial critic, 1 warm patriot, but free 
from partizanship and chauvinism alike—the 
ideal ‘* professor in politics.” The volume closes 
with an index to all the Prose works, occupying 
no less than 100 pages, compiled with American 
exhaustiveness, but printed with certain varieties 
of type that are not altogether pleasing to 
English eyes. 





UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS, 
Tit vice-chancellor has appointed Sir Alfred 
C. Lyall to deliver the public lecture at Cam- 
bridge on Sir Robert Rede’s foundation for this 
year. The subject chosen is ‘‘ Natural Religion 
in India,” 

Prov. JEBB bas accepted an invitation to 
deliver the second course of Turnbull lectures 
ou poetry at Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, The first course is just now being 
delivered by Mr. Stedman. 


CAMBRIDGE, his later university, has antici- 
jrited Oxford in conferring upon Mr. Mandell 
Creighton the degree of D.D. Mr. Freeman 
will be serry to hear that in the Grace his fellow- 
historian is officially described as “ bishop 
designate” of Peterborough. 

Mr. W. R. Dunstan has been appointed by 
the delegates of the common university fund at 
Oxford to be lecturer in materia medica for 
a term of three years, 





Mr. W. R. Morritn, reader in Slavonic at 
Oxford, was to deliver a public lecture to-day 
(Saturday) on ‘The Origin of the Russians, 
with special reference to the Chronicle of 
Nestor.” 


Tue following is the Latin speech in which 
the Public Orator at Oxford (the Rev. W. W. 
Merry, Rector of Lincoln College) introduced 
Mr. H. Bradley for the honorary degree of 
M.A. on Tuesday, March 3: 


‘* Sextus iam agitur annus ex quo ordinibus nostris 
adscriptum excepimus virum eruditum Tacobum 
Murray, cuius ope perfectissimum Anglici sermonis 
thesaurum e Typographeo Clarendoniano iam tum 
emittendum curabat Academia. 

‘¢ Adeo tamen inter manus cotidie succrevit vasta 
moles, mirabilis illa quidem et Universitate Oxoni- 
ensi haud indigna, tantumque laboris impendium 
magis magis postulavit, ut fieri non posset quin 
nova arcesserentur auxilia, ne molestaec quaedam 
operi conficiendo obvenirent morae. Quae cum ita 
sint gratulor Academiae quae strenuum et doctum 
sibi virum libenti libentem adsciverit, qui cum 
propter luculentam antiquitatis cognitionem acu- 
tissimis sese iudicibus comprobaverit, tum prae- 
sertim in scientia linguistica tantam adeptus est 
laudem ut dignus haberetur qui Societati Philo- 
logicae praesideret. 

“¢ Duco ad vos virum insignem Henricum Bradley, 
de omnibus litterarum studiis optime meritum, ut 
admittatur ad gradum Magistri in facultate Artium, 
honoris causa.”’ 


Tne University of Oxford has been asked to 
lend the portrait of Sir Martin Frobisher, in 
the Bodleian, for the Royal Naval Exhibition. 


On Saturday last, the senatus of Aberdeen 
university conferred the degree of LL.D. on 
the following: Dr. W. Bruce Dingwall; Mr. 
James Moir; Mr. Morrison, of Geelong; Prof. 
Daniel Oliver; Mr. Robert A. Niel; Sheriff 
Rampini; and Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe. 


Ar the annual general meeting of the members 
of University College, London, held last week, 
the following were elected members of the 
council: Mr. Henry Craik, Mr. R. B. Haldane, 
Mr. Ludwig Mond, and Lord Reay. 


TnE committee formed to present Prof. 
Henry Morley with a testimonial, on his resigna- 
tion. of the chair of English at University Col- 
lege, London, has just issued its report. After 
paying for an illuminated address, and pro- 
viding the capital for a medal to be given 
yearly with the principal English prize, the 
balance of the subscriptions (which is consider- 
able) is to be handed over to Prof. Morley as a 
personal gift. 


TE annual meeting of the London Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching is to 
be held at the Guildhall to-day (Saturday), at 
3 p.m., when the Bishop of Durham will deliver 
an address on ‘ Ideals.” It is hoped that 
Mr. Goschen will also be present, and make 
a statement as to the future development of the 
society. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
KENNACK SANDS. 


(mm Kennack Sands the sun 
Shines, and the warm wind blows, 
Moulding the banks anew 

Where the sea-holly grows. 
Waters softly blue, 

And exquisitely clear, 

Meet the o’er arching sky : 

O’er them the sweet airs run. 
There may’st thou idly lie 

And still find new delights, 
Watching the gulls’ white flights 
Above that lonely place ; 

Listen by hours, nor hear 

A single human sound 

To spoil the free, profound, 
Aérial quietness. 








But when thou’rt gone, the night 
On Kennack comes, and soon 
Lovely beyond dreams 
Arises the round moon : 
In whose trembling light 
yy 
The rough splendour gleams 
Of the crested sea. 
Ah! could’st thou there then be! 
But mortal ears can hear not 
What those pale sands hear then ; 
Sounds not of mortal birth, 
Langhter, and dance, and mirth, 
Of the golden-haired sea fairies 
Mermaidens and mermen. 
On days when I have lost 
My peace, and when my heart 
Beats faster than it should, 
Some chance sight will start 
Pilgrim memory’s feet, 
Back she flies ; and sweet 
Kennack’s lonely coast 
Spreads before my mind. 
The sea-sound calms my blood ; 
Fresh blows the cool sea-wind, 
And murmurs in my ear: 
Peace hath left thee awhile, 
But to delight her here. 

x. &. B. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Tux Liepositer for March contains Prof, 
Sanday’s second article on the origin of the 
Synoptic Gospels. It need hardly be said that 
he agrees with those who seek for the founda- 
tion of our Gospels in a written document, and 
is abreast of contemporary criticism. He also 
gives an interesting notice of Prof. Ramsay’s 
work on the historical geography of Asia 
Minor. Prof. Marshall at last arrives at the 
point, and endeavours to prove his theory that 
at least certain portions of the Synoptic 
Gospels were trauslated from a commot 
Aramaic original. Thus far we ure not 
persuaded, nor does this article show well by the 
side of Prof. Sanday’s masterly paper. A much 
more thorough scholarship is required to solve 
such a difficult problem, if, indeed, it be 
soluble. Dr. Petavel, apparently a French 
scholar, writes interestingly of the ‘‘ house” 
(Vulg., villa) of Gethsemane. A lecture on 
Joel by that gifted scholar and preacher, the 
late Prof. Elmslie, and an exposition of James 
i. 9, 10, represent the homiletical element in this 
number. 


THE Antiquary of this month is hardly up to 
its usual level. The archaeological news, 
which has of late been an important feature, 
continues to be well arranged; but the articles 
are none of them of a character to enforce 
attention. Mr. R. C. Hope continues his 
series of papers ou ‘* Holy Wells,” which, when 
completed and furnished with «a topographical 
index, will forma useful handbook. Mrs. B. F. 
Scarlett gossips pleasantly on English heir- 
looms, and the Hon. Harold Dillon tells some 
interesting facts concerning English horses of 
the sixteenth century. 








THE NEW RUSSIAN HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 
Warsaw: Feb. 16, 1891. 
TowAnpbs the end of 1889, thanks to the efforts 
of some professors of the St. Petersburg Uni- 
versity, a Russian Historical Society was 
founded, and its regulations were confirmed on 
October 1 by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. The society now numbers 163 members, 
and has just published the first volume of its 
Proceedings under the title [storicheshoe Obosr- 
jenie or “ Historical Review.” I venture to 
give some account of the various contents of 
this interesting volume. Several articles are 
written by Prof. Carejev, who took a leading 
part in organising the society. In his introdac- 
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tory sketch on ‘The Investigation of some Theo- 
retical Questions in Historical Science,” Prof. 
Carejev points out that the problem for his- 
torians of the future is, not how to write 
history (was 3¢7 rhy iatoplay ovyypdpew), but how 
to comprehend its evolution, or, as has been 
said by a German author, ‘den concreten 
Mechanismus der Geschichte in allgemeine 
(abstracte) Untersuchungen blosszulegen und 
zu erliutern.” Consequently, Prof. Carejev on 
the following pages discusses the greatest pro- 
blem of the human mind—“ the philosophy, 
history, and theory of progress.” The next 
chapter is devoted by the same author to a 
general sketch of recent French publications 
on the Great Revolution. Other contributions 
come from 8S. V. Forsten, P. D. Pegodin, 8. L. 
Stepanov, and Prof. A. T. Pavinski (of the 
University of Warsaw). Mr. Forsten opens his 
paper on “The Foreign Policy of Sweden in 
the Thirty Years’ War” with an old assertion, 
that Gustavus’s motive for interference was 
principally political, since the object of gaining 
important acquisitions of territory on the Baltic 
weighed more with him than sympathy for 
his suffering coreligionists. Though Mr. 
Forsten has made use of a large store of un- 
rinted materials at Paris, Rome, and Stock- 
10lm, the whole question still remains very 
uncertain. Mr. Pogodin, whose article is 
entitled ‘‘Macaulay as Historian,” does not 
seem to have truly appreciated the peculiarities 
of Macaulay’s genius—the brilliancy of his 
rhetorical exposition, though touched with 
agg ae and with a tendency to paradox. 

r. Stepanov reviews the recent works of 
Fustel de Coulanges and Glasson on the origin 
of rural property under the Franks. Prof. 
Pavinski gives an interesting picture of the 
present state of Polish historiography. With 
all their faults, the historians of to-day have 
elucidated the mediaeval period of Poland, and 
thrown much light on its internal state and 
social relations. 

B. ALEXANDRENKO. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


** ARISTOTLE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 
ATHENS.” 
Trinity College, Dublin: Feb. 27, 1891. 

P. 33, 1. 5.—kal wddw Eres wéumr@* thy abtiy aitiay 
épxaiar*® émoinoay. The editor’s suggestion, dia thy 
aitiy aitiay apxhy ok émolqoav, gives the required 
sense, but does not explain the corruption. Read 
thy abthy aitiavy &vapxias. The omission of one 
av caused the corruption. dvapxia is the negative 
of apxn, ‘‘archonship’’ (ef. Xenophon, Hell. 
ii. 3, 1). 

P. 36, 1.4.—o? tiv ddrryopxlay e¢hrovy. Perhaps 
é(jdovr here and on p. 93, 1. 6. 

P. 42, 1. 11.—[gwrg 3° eLexanorjacev puxpdv. The 
restoration is certainly wrong. ‘The alternative 
expressions are uixpév or pwrij wixpg, and the verb 
should be éinunyépnce or €padvnoe, or something of 
that kind. 

P. 43, 1. 12.—éare dial ume pes eyewpyoivro. toiro 
3 émoiee xk t.A. This adverb and the middle verb 
are, of course, impossible. The MS. has eyewp- 
yourtat. Possibly dare idiovs aypovs eyedpyour. 
wal tobro 3 émuies K T.A. 

DP. 44, 1. 20.—péyorov 5& mdvtwr hv [ray apecxo|- 
érov 7d Snuotixdy elvac tg HO x.7.A It is hard to 
find a substitute for this unlucky conjecture. 
Perhaps tév érawoupérwr. 

P. 45, 1. 7.—ad 5) Kal d pddvora xabl hn |wr mpds 
tis tupavvldos. This is untranslatable. ‘The MS. 
has xpos (nv) +(ns) tupaymdos. Perhaps read 
KaSixwy mpos mpoardras +. The law referred both 
to the tyrant himself and to those who were chieily 
instrumental in establishing a tyranny. mposrdra 
(almost ‘‘ ringleaders’’) covers both. For the ex- 
pression ¢f. Xenophon, Hell. v. 1, 36—pootdra 
yevepevor THs eiphuns. 

P. 46, 1. 1.—ioav 38 db0 wey ex THs yaueras... 
dbo 8 é« THs ’Apyeios x.7.A. This would imply that 
the Argive Timonassa was only a concubine of 
Pisistratus; but Aristotle knew that she was his 
wife, for in the next sentence he tells us so—éynuev 
yap «-7.A. ‘The opposition is clearly between the 
first wife and the second. Read, therefore, é« ris 
WpeTns youerhs (Or Tis yaueTHs TIS mpHTys). The 
corruption (in either case) was due to the homoio- 
teleuton 77s. 

P. 46 (ad extrem.).—The editor makes a difficulty 
about the antecedent of 49’ ob. Is not ob neuter? 

P. 48, 1. 15,.—@anr’ & Aeyduevos Adyos ..... odK 
GAnOjs eorw. Lut the MS. has adndes. Read 
od TAANDVEs. 

P. 49, 1. 5.—eicas abte tov ‘Inmiay dvtva tiv 
defidy. Read air¢. 

P. 53, 1. 16.—émicrevoy 6 dios TG KAcioOeves. 
6 djmuos is Clearly a gloss. 

P. 56, 1. 7.—xpoonydpevoe 5& Tav Shuwv Tors piv 
amd tav Ténwy, Tods dé ard TaY KTICdvTwY* od yap 
dmavtes bnijpxov eri tois témas. The editor suggests 
that draco: should be read. Palacographically od 





yap Gmavres <oi xricavtes> smijpxov x.7T.A. would 
be a neat correction. All the original founders 
were not extant in local memories. On the other 
| hand, if it is meant that some places were name- 





less, we might read Gxaow irijpy’ dvdéuara ois 
rTéras. 

P. 61.—Nixodfhuou upxovros, MS. Nixouhdovs. I 
do not follow the editor’s objections to Nicomedes. 
A dark suspicion crosses one’s mind that the 
** Medes”’ are at the bottom of his note. He docs 
not like a conqueror of Medes at Athens before 
Marathon, or at least before the Ionic revolt. Of 
what Medes was Tydeus thinking when he named 
his son Diomedes? If the MS. had Mnbovixov, 
there would be some sense in the editor’s note. 

P. 78, 1. 7.— Kat xpdvov wév tive Sel5ov. VPerhaps 
S.wBodlay ¢8{8ou (scil. Kleophon). 

P. 91, 1. 7.—8a& rods mapopyioavras, a very 
doubtful form. Read either dpyicavtas or mapopui- 
oavTas. 

P. 95, 1. 1.—If wanéy is right, this is far the 
earliest instance of uaxidw. I should be inclined 
to read pavinds dv. ynpav is also doubtful. 0é- 
nuevos should, of course, be re:Oduevos. 

P. HL, 1. 5.—rinras éréoOu rpeis  Exatcpar. 
Read éxdrepov (cf. tov xextnuévor, 1. 3). 

P. 102, 1. 7.—rhv avaypaphy. We should expect 
Thy awoypapny. 

P. 103, 1. 21.—iyotuevor totto mpatov Upxew Sev 
tis duoveias. So MS ; but uéy is printed after 
&pxew in the text. There is no point in pév. dev 
is merely a slip for d¢iv, which is really wanted. 
**Deeming that it was right that this measure 
should begin the restoration of concord,’’ 

P. 105, 1. 2.—Seurépa 5 wal mpdty mera TadTA 
[e&]éxovea modirelas rdtis eel Onoéws -yevouern. 
MS. modrrevav rat. Read xatéxovoa moditelay Takis. 

P. 106, 1. 3.—éyidn 8 4 Tav TeTpaKxociwy KaTde- 
racis. MS. dyidnv. Read 6756n Phy. 

P. 111, 1. 10.—K«ad 6 ri ev éxdotn TH Tmepa, Kal 
8 7 od KaOh}KEL bra xpaypdpovo:. ‘The fourth and 
fifth letters of wxa@jee: are uncertain. Verhaps 
Kabeter. Kxatéxw might well have been a technical 
word in the sense required. 

P. 112, 1. 14.—zepi is wanted before ov. 

P. 127, 1. 3.—6 ev a&yopd otros apyds Gvws ~ora. 
We must either read 6 ev ayop& apyds cites, or 
regard apyés as a gloss. 

J. B. Bury. 


Prof. Tyrrell wishes to make two corrections in 
his letter in the Acapemy of last week, which was 
printed without a proof : 

P. 14, 1. 5.—For jAatve:, read jAaise:, “is dis- 
tracted.”’ 

P. 120, 1. 9.—For érécov, read éadoov. 

Prof. Tyrrell also adds the following fresh 
emendation : 

P. 30, 1. ult.—ruxav, read tvxeiv. 

With regard to p. 33, 1. 5, Mr. J. A. Stewart, 
of Christ Church, Oxford, and Mr. W. 8S. Lean, 
writing from Flounders College, Ackworth, both 
suggest emendations very similar to that made 
above by Mr. Bury. The former remarks that the 
Berlin fragment, as translated by Blass (Hermes 
xv. 372) has 5:4 ravrny ; and he therefore proposes 
bia thy airhy airlay avapxlav éexoinoar. The latter 
would read thy aithy ér: avapxiav 

Again, in p. 43, 1. 12, Mr. Stewart suggests 
@ote dieréAovw yewpyoirtes, and aypolxo. for 
a[mo]po[s] in the previous line; while Mr. Lean 
makes substantially the same emendation as Mr. 
Bury. 

Mr. Stewart goes on: 

*P. 24, 2, 3.—év rots vduas toils S]érA@vos vis 
obxérs xpavra (ofov [eixds) yé]ypamta: For civv 
eixds I would suggest of viv. 

‘* Some readers of the AcaApemy may not have seen 
the opinion which Prof. H. Diels has expressed in 
the Deutsche Litteraturzeitung (February 14): ‘* Aim 
Anfang fehlen ein Par Columnen, am Schluss 
(col. 31-37) ist der Text verstiimmelt, aber das 
Uebrige (30 col. = 62 Kapitel) liest sich ohne Miihe, 
da die kleineren Liicken hier von der Herausgeber, 
Mr. Kenyon mit Geschick und Gliick erginzt 
worden sind. Diese Leistung, die mit erstaunlicher 
Schnelligkeit vollgebracht worden ist, verdient um 
so mehr unsere volle Anerkennung, als Gelehrte, 
die solcher Arbeit ferner stehen, das in der editio 
princeps gliicklich Geleistete als selbstverstandlich 
hinzunehmen, und auf das minder Gelungene den 
Finger zu legen pflegen.’ ”” 


[With regard to our own comments last week 
upon the second edition, we are informed that no 
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alteration has been made that would involve a 
departure from the MS. The only corrections are 
in places where the actual reading was wrongly 
given in the first edition. For example, the elva 
new inserted after idiwr in p. 43,1. 3, is here repre- 
sented in the MS. by a short stroke, as often ; 
and similarly the & of cvvisome? is an addition 
above the line. In short, the second edition does 
not profess to be a critical text any more than the 
first. It is rather a reprint, occasioned by the 
pressure of the public demand.—Ed. Acavemy. | 








THE FLEXIONAL INFINITIVE. 
Oxford: March 2, 1891. 

If, as Mr. Mayhew says, I am wrong in 
thinking that our old flexional infinitive is still 
surviving in the English language, I cannot 
take refuge in the extenuation which he pro- 
vides for me, when he supposes that I have not 
given adequate consideration to the subject. I 
cannot back out of it by calling it a mere obiter 
dictum. On the contrary, this point has had 
my best attention, and the conclusion has been 
deliberately formed. 

It was some time about 1866 that a friend 
asked me how to parse a word ending in -ing 
in some such a connexion as that of Pope’s 
line *‘ Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing 
well.” I found myself puzzled. My friend 
was puzzled, a puzzled teacher had put the 
query to him; so we were all puzzled. The 
difficulty interested me, and I made a careful 
study of the matter. I collected instances ; 
removing those which were manifestly partici- 
ples or substantives, and retaining those which 
belonged to the problematical category, I 
carefully sought to track the history. I arrived 
ut the conclusion that the flexional infinitive 
survives and is in active function among us, 
under the guise of a verbal noun or, to the 
superficial eye, of a present participle. When 
my English Philology appeared in 1871, it con- 
tained in the flexional division of the chapter 
on Syntax an explicit statement of the 
evidence in proof of this flexional infinitive. 
During the twenty years which have since 
elapsed, I have on three different occasions had 
to revise this book for a new edition, and 
always with the effect that the argument for 
the flexional infinitive has seemed to acquire 
some new illustration. The passage in my 
English Prose, which is the subject of Mr. 
Mayhew’s animadversion, is only a cursory 
abstract of the case which may be seen in detail 
in English Philology (§ 580). I have gone into 
these particulars, not because they prove my 
view to be sound, but because they show that 
what I have published on this point is at least 
of my very best. 

If I am wrong, I should be glad to be set 
right, and I am disappointed with Mr. 
Miuyhew’s letter in this respect, that it contains 
little of a guiding or corrective nature. He says 
that my error has been due to a confusion 
between form and flexion, but he does noth- 
ing to unravel the tangle, and show the 
problematical combination is to be accounted 
for. It is easy to frame indictments in abstract 
phraseology ; what we want in criticism is con- 
crete and cogent reasoning. I have made, it 
appears, a confusion between form and function ; 
that is to say, as I presume, from the observa- 
tion that some words in -ing have the function 
of infinitive or gerund, I have unwarily inferred 
that the form -ing is the lineal representative 
of the old Saxon infinitive in-an. My position 
is, that I have made this a question to mves- 
tigate, and that I have convinced myself that it 
is so. 

The question between us lies in a small 
compass. Mr. Mayhew does not deny the 
infinitival function, he only questions the 
legitimacy of the descent of the form. I never 
said that -aN ought to be represented by a 
modern -ing, that it was a salle proceeding, 


one to merit the countenance and approbation 
of the latest school of exact phoneticians. I 
only said that, as a historical fact, it was so; 
and that the steps of the development are plain 
enough to follow. Mr. Mayhew gives a series 
of descending forms from /u/ian to ‘‘ love,” and 
the last of his series, that is the one just before 
‘* love,” is Joven. This, he says, is the regular and 
legitimate process of development; the regular 
process led to Joven, and thence to “love.” 
But when we made the last step by dropping 
the x, was there any law to forbid our retaining 
in certain structures the older and still flexional 
form, and doing it, too, without knowing it, 
and disguising the process to our own eyes by a 
mask very familiar in other instances wherein 
we have been apt to change -an, -en, -in into 
-ing ? 
, J. EARLE. 








THE OSSIANIC SAGA. 
London: March 2, 1890. 

In a letter which Ihave received from Prof. 
Zimmer, he takes exception to certain points in 
my summary of his article on the Ossianic 
Saga. I am anxious that his theory should 
suffer no prejudice from my imperfect exposition 
of it, and I hasten to give the substance of 
Prof. Zimmer’s communication. The refer- 
ences are to the ACADEMY of February 14. 

P. 161, col. 3, 1. 49: Instead of saying “ the 
signification of the word [ /fian ] was still further 
extended ; in the form Féne it became equivalent 
to men, race, tribe,” I should have said, 
‘in the form Féne the word came to denote 
specifically one of the races inhabiting Ireland.” 

P. 162, col. 2,1. 46: ‘*Caittil was a Mr. 
White.” I ought, perhaps, to have made it 
plain that this sentence is a comment upon 
Prof. Zimmer’s theory rather than a statement 
of it. Idonot think the comment an unfair 
or misleading one, but Prof. Zimmer may 
legitimately think otherwise. Anyhow, I 
should have made it clearer that he looks upon 
‘‘hviti’’ as a nickname, and not as a surname. 
The steps in the process are these: Caittil was 
nick-named /hviti ‘“‘the white.” The Irish re- 
tained the nickname, but translated it; and as 
the form it thus assumed in Irish, Find, is a 
frequent element in many Irish names (e.y., 
Findbar, Findlog, &c.), the recognisable part 
of the name, Find, persisted, and the unrecog- 
nisable part, Caittil, died out. Thus, the 
twelfth century scribe of the Book of Leinster 
fragment of Cogadh Gaedhel substitutes for the 
unintelligible Cuittil the Irish word caur, 
“hero,” in the passage describing Caittil’s 
defeat by Olaf. 

I should like to point out that Caittil’s 
adversary, Olaf, did bear the nickname ‘“ hviti” 
(cf. Todd’s Coyadh Gaedhel, p. 1xx.), which is 
as definitely attributed to him in the Norse 
texts as Lodbrog is to Ragnar or Hiarfagri to 
the consolidator of Norway. Is it not strange 
that the Irish texts never think of translating 
this standing nickname, but always speak 
of the Danish leader as Amlaibh simply ? Sup- 
posing Cuittil to have been nicknamed ‘‘ hviti”’ 
(the point to be proved), why should the Irish 
have treated him differently from Olaf ? 

My note at the foot of p. 162, col. 2, is objected 
to by Prof. Zimmer. He had been arguing 
that the heathen practices attributed to Find 
implied the heathen nature of the latter. I 
summed up a portion of his argument in the 
words: ‘‘ positive heathen practices could no 
more have occurred in South Ireland in 
the ninth century than in Germany of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century”; and I noticed 
| how different this standpoint was from that of 
the modern folklorist. Prof. Zimmer would have 
me emphasise the distinction between conscious 
and unconscious heathenism., Traces of the 








latter, he agrees, are to be found even to this 
day; but his point is that imbas /forosnai is 
detinitely described as an offering and appeal to 
idol-gods, that teinm laeyda is associated with 
it as one of the practices banished by Patrick 
as implying the renunciation of baptism (c/. 
Cormac, sub voce), that both practices are thus 
consciously heathen, and could not have 
obtained among the Christian Irish of the 
ninth century. Ihadintended to convey Prof. 
Zimmer’s distinction by my use of the word 
‘* positive,” but I feel that my concision did 
injustice to hisargument. At the same time, I 
must point out that the reference to ninth- 
century Ireland begs the whole question, which 
is whether the oldest portions of the Fenian 
—_ are or are not a product of pre-Christian 
Ireland. If the native traditions are right, 
then the difficulty vanishes. 

In answer to my objection that the Norsemen 
were hardly likely to describe themselves as 
enemies (/fiandr), Prof. Zimmer again refers 
to a passage in the Orgain brudne da Dergu. 
Ingcel and his fellow-pirates are attacking the 
house in which the high king of Ireland is 
passing the night. ‘Up, jfianna,” says he 
to his men; ‘let us attack the house.’”? When 
they draw near, the king, hearing a noise, asks 
who is there. ‘‘ Fianna,’ answers one of his 
champions. But the present text of Orgain 
brudne da Derga cannot be older than the tenth 
century, and the word /ianna had a perfectly 
well-known meaning at the time of ‘‘ warriors,” 
‘*champions.” There is nothing in the story 
to imply that its author intended by the use of 
the word to imply that Ingcel and his com- 
panions were Vikings. 

To my objection that the theory in nowise 
accounts for the standing quarrel between Find 
and the Lochlanners, Prof. Zimmer answers that 
this quarrel is a special feature of the North- 
Irish and Highland Fenian texts, to be 
accounted for by the presence of ‘ Lochlan- 
naich” in North-West Scotland as late as the 
fifteenth century, and by their conflicts with 
the Celtic population. I would only point out 
that if these local conflicts of the twelfth and 
fourteenth centuries so profoundly influenced the 
Scotch-Gaelic Fenian texts, it is, to say the 
least, remarkable that no trace of the conflicts 
between the Irish and the Anglo-Norman is to 
be found in the Irish Fenian texts. 

Prof. Zimmer adds some interesting con- 
siderations upon the names Oscar and Oisin ; 
but these I do not feel at liberty to communi- 
cate. Nor do I propose to anticipate the 
numerous objections to the theory as a whole 
which have occurred to me. Indeed, if, as Mr. 
Whitley Stokes shows, the etymologies upon 
which the theory is based be unsound, other 
criticism may well wait. I am intensely re- 
lieved to find there are such weighty philologi- 
cal objections to the teinm laeyda teinar luegdir 
equation. Assuming its correctness, I could 
not but feel its far-reaching consequences. If 
incorrect, much of Prof. Zimmer’s argument 
goes by the board. 

ALFRED NUTTY. 





London: March 2, 1891. 


Dr. Zimmer's elaborate treatise on the above 
question has been noticed already by Mr. 
Alfred Nutt (AcaAbEmy of February 14) and by 
Mr. Whitley Stokes (ibid. February 28). In- 
tending combatants, whether for or against the 
thesis supported with so much erudition and 
vigour, will make all the better play for 
having a reasonable amount of ammunition 
ready to their hands; therefore, if the recently 
announced ‘‘ Silva Gadelica” sees the light, its 
contents will be found to embrace the Lismore 
recension of ‘‘ Agallamh na Senérach,” and 
the Adventures of Teigue, son of Cian. 

STANDISH H. O’GRapy. 
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TUNIP AND NAHARINA. 
Weston-super-Mare : Feb. 21, 1891. 


The letters of Mr. Howorth and Prof. Cheyne 
raise interesting questions, which I will try to 
solve. 

Mr. Howorth understands the inscription of 
Riimeses IT, to say that Tunip was between 
Kadesh and Aleppo. I think there is no ground 
for this, for the Shasu spies said ‘in the /and 


of Khilibu, to the north of Tunip.” Now, | 
Tennib [Tinnab, the same place] is described | 


as ‘* a large village belonging to Ilaieb” still—i.e., 
in the “land of Khilibu”’; and the spies said 
falsely that the Kheta king was north of Tunip 
in the land of Khilibu, not that Khilibu itself 
lay to the north of Tunip. Prof. Maspero 
understands the matter thus, and marks 
**Tounipou (Tinnab)” accordingly in his map 
(/Tist. Anc., 4 ed.) 

I have often thought the Tunubu of Tiglath 
Pileser I., Dhunibun of Shalmaneser IT., had a 
name which (like so very many) travelled west- 
wards to our Tunip. The etymology I know 
not ; but is it Semitic’ Mr. Sayce says: 


“The land of Nairi or ‘ the rivers’ denoted in 
the age of Tiglath-Pileser I. the districts at the 
sources of the Tigris and the Euphrates. In the 
time of Assur-Natsirpal and his successors, on the 
other hand, it was the country between Lake Van 
and the northern frontier of Assyria, and con- 
sequently lay to the south-west of the Nairi of the 
time of Tiglath-Pileser I.’’ (Records of the Past, 
2nd Series, I. 106, note 7). 


With regard to Arethu among the allies 
against Rameses, I confess I have long doubted, 
with Mr. Howorth, whether it is the Phoenician 
Arvad. Ido not, however, find it in Arpad, 
now Tel Erfad, as he does, but rather identify 
it with No. 125 of the Karnak List, and think 
the name may perhaps be found at Arada, west 
of Aleppo (Sachau, 104). In this case Tuka 
(No. 124) would be Tokat, between Aridi and 
— which I take for Termanna (No. 
125). 

Prof. Cheyne will see on referring to my 
former letter (ACADEMY, Feb. 14, p. 164) that I 
have not overlooked the letter from Dunip 
(Tunip) praying for help against the Kheta 
king, found among the ‘ newly-discovered clay 
tablets.” It is most interesting, and I will 
try to find some light on the mat nuhashshe, the 
copper region to the north. But I do not agree 
with M. Halévy about the position of Zobah. 
Allow me to quote what I have written in the 
Babylonian and Oriental Record on this: 


“With regard to the identification of Zobah 
(Assyr. Tsubii, ‘T'subnt), I have elsewhere 
suggested that the Zobat or Zibat which the 
lamented George Smith in his last notes describes 
as ‘4 miles round,’ with ‘extensive ruins,’ must be 
that important place (see Delitzsch, ‘ Wo lag das 
Paradies 2? 267). Dr. Sachaw’s work gives further 
information. Ile calls the place Z¢bed. May not 
the hot-water spring, near the ruins, called el 
Hammim, explain the name Hammath Zobah ? 
And this may be the Hamattu mentioned after 
Tsubitu (io lag, &e., 278). Did George Smith 
mean to identify the ruins which he saw with the 
ancient Zobah when he wrote ‘ Zobah’ as apply- 
ing tothem’ He seems to have heard the name 
pronounced ‘ Zobat’ or ‘ Zibat.’ ”’ 


In concluding this letter, let me say how | 
glully T would put together my scattered | 


researches on the most ancient geography of 
North Syria and adjacent regions in one com- 


pact volume, as kindly suggested by Mr. | 


Howorth and Prof. Cheyne, but for the diffi- 
culty in England of publishing such results, 
except in transactions of societies and serials 
which are buried in libraries. My residence at 
a distance from London discourages me in 
applying to publishers ; but I have often wished 
to publish a small volume with a map, for which 


more material is available than would be 


enerally supposed. 
° —— HENRY GEORGE TOMKINS. 
P.S.—Mr. Howorth tells me that he did not 
| write with regard to the name Tunip “it is 
| Semitic,” but ‘‘is it Semitic?’ I raised the 
question of Zobah in the Palestine Exploration 
Fund’s Quarterly Statement, April, 1885. The 
real position of Zobah is a very interesting 


point. 








THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CYPRUS. 
Larnaca, Cyprus: Feb. 7, 1891. 

Prof. A. Sakellarios has just issued at Athens 
the first volume of a revised and enlarged 
edition of his Kurpiaxd. He has done me the 
honour to insert on pp. 12-24 my ‘‘ Attempt at 
a Bibliography of Cyprus,” of which in 1889 
I printed for private circulation a second 
edition. He omits only my lists of State 
papers and journals, and of the ephemeral 
literature dealing with the excavations of 
Signor L. P. di Cesnola. He preserves two 
misprints of mine, and adds seventy-eight of 
his own; and he writes this note—é« rod 
Katadéyou Tovrov tov K. Cobham jpavicOnuey tas 
mAcloras Tav aywrépw pneav BiBrroypadiay Tijs 
Kérpov. True, 299 out of 301! 

I do not for a moment grudge Mr. Sakel- 
larios’ readers any profit they can derive from 
my labours. But, had the author asked my 
permission, or informed me of his intention, to 
use them, I could have added not two, but 
ninety new titles, and an entirely new section 
on the cartography of the island. 

I notice, also, that the xdprns ris Kimpou bd 
’A®. A. ZaxeAAapiovis in scale and contour singu- 
larly like the map reduced by Mr. Stanford 
from Capt. H. H. Kitchener’s Trigonometrical 
Survey. 

Have we here another candidate for the mot, 
disowned for Moli¢re—je prends mon bien o% je 
la trouve ? 





C. DELAVAL CoBHAM. 








SWALLOWS BUILDING AMONG THE RAFTERS. 
Sare, Basses Pyrénées, France : Feb. 25, 1891. 


On p. 191 of the AcapEmy, February 21, a 
statement is made, taken from the Classical 
Review, that in Greece ‘‘the swallows build 
their nests not under the eaves, but among the 
rafters.” They have the same habit here. The 
house from which I write, like most of the 
others, has fine eaves; yet the swallows do not 
build under them, but among the rafters of the 
chai, notwithstanding that their morning meal 
is sometimes delayed through the late opening 
of the outer doors, and that they are more ex- 
posed to the attacks of the cats, who make some 
victims among them every year. They have 
two broods each summer, and are so tame that 
the young, even when able to fly, have allowed 
my children to stroke them, as they sit on the 
luwer door. There seem to be contrary tradi- 
tions among the Basques about these birds, 
some regarding them as bringing good, others 


ill-luck, to the house. 
WENTWORTH WEBSTER, 


























APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Sunpay, March 8, 4 p.m. South Place Institute: ‘The 
Armenian National Church,” by Mr. F. C. Conybeare. 
7.30 p.m. Ethical : ‘* Applied Economies,” by Mr. 
G. T. Pilcher. 
Mowpay, March 9,5 p.m. London Institution: ‘The Law 
of Joint Stock Companies,’ by Mr. Aubrey J. Spencer. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “* Photo- 
graphic Chemistry,” L., by Prof. R. Meldola. 
8 p.m. Richmond Athenaeum: “The Fourth 
Estate.”’ by Mr. J. Rigby Smith. 
| Tuespay, March 10,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ The Spinal 
Cord and Ganglia,” VITI., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 
8 pm. Society of Arts: ‘“ Enamelling and 
Daimascenivg,’’ by Mr. J. Starkie Gardner. 











8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “The Subter- 
ranean Water in the Chalk Formation of the Upper 
Thames, and its relation to the Supply of London,” 
by Mr. J. T. Harrison. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: ‘‘ Australasian Defence,”’ 
by General Sir J. Bevan Edwards. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological : “‘ Objects collected during 
the Voyages of Vancouver,” by Mr. C. H. Read; ‘* The 
Natives of Bowditch Island, Union Group,” by Mr. 
J.J. Lister. 

Wepyespay, March 11, 8 p.m. Geological: ‘‘Manod and 
the Moelwyns,” by Messrs. A. V. Jennings and G. J. 
Williams ; ‘‘ Nautiliand Ammonites,”’ by Mr. 8. S. Buck- 
man; “ The Tudor Specimen of Zozoon,” by Mr. J. W. 
Gregory. 

Fe Society of Arts: “ Electricity in Relation to 
the Human Body,” by Mr. H. Newman Lawrence and 
Dr. Arthur —_—. lion Cymreig,” 

8 p.m. Cymmrodorion: “ Pennillion ig,” by 
Mr. Edward Anwyl. 

8.30 p.m. University College: ‘“‘Ice, Water, and 
Steam,”’ by Prof. W. Ramsay. 

Tuvrspay, March 12, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : ‘* Modern 
Chemistry in relation to Sanitation,” IL, by Prof. 
C. Meymott Tidy. 

6 p.m. London Institution : ‘‘ Succession of Ideals 
in the Ancient World,” by Mr. W. M. Conway. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: ‘“Cusp-Loci, which are 
o—, a4 the Tangents at the Cusps,” by Prof. 

8p.m. Electrical Engineers. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, March 13, 4.30 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The Science 
of Colour,” IV., by Capt. Abney. 

7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meeting, 
“The Lanarkshire and Ayrshire Railways,” by Mr. 
W. A. P. Tait. 

8p.m. New Shakspere: ‘*Shakspere’s References to 
Natural Phenomena,” by Miss Phipson. 

8p.m. Ruskin: “ The Ruskin Museum at Sheffield 
and its History,” by Mr. W. White. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘“‘The Culture of the 
Singing Voice,”’ by Dr. Felix Semon. 

Saturpay, h 14,3 p.m. Royal Institution : ‘‘ The Forces 
of Cohesion,” V., by Lord Rayleigh. 





SCIENCE. 


The Ion of Euripides. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and a Translation into 
English Verse, by A. W. Verrall. (Cam- 
bridge : University Press.) 


TuerE must be, one imagines, a certain 
flutter among the Immortals when it becomes 
known, through the publishers’ announce- 
ments, that some distinguished scholar is 
‘“‘ engaged upon an edition ”’ of their works. 
The ways of these lordly denizens of the 
nether world have been described for us by 
Aristophanes; and one can readily conjure 
up with his assistance the excitement of 
Aeschylus and Euripides when a fresh 
parcel from the Pitt Press is delivered at 
the portals of Hades. Sophocles, good, 
easy man— 
edodos uty evOdd’, evxodos 5 exei— 


is doubtless delighted with Prof. Jebb’s 
sumptuous volumes, whose sober logic and 
graceful diction are exactly to his taste; 
and one pictures him smiling sweetly as he 
watches his brother dramatists plunging 
their paper-knives, with cries of astonish- 
ment, into the introductory pages of 
Dr. Verrall’s ‘‘Ion” and ‘“‘ Agamemnon.” 
It is a situation worthy of a second Bdrpaxor ; 
and I commend it, feeling my own inca- 
pability to do it full justice, to the writer of 
next year’s Tripos verses, if those airy nugac 
are still in fashion at Cambridge. 

Let me hasten to add, however, that what- 
ever pangs these celebrated personages may 
experience at the vagaries of their most 
recent editor, the classical public owes a deep 
debt of gratitude to Dr. Verrall for his 
labours in the well-ploughed field of the 
ancient drama. For whatever else he may 
be, he is assuredly never dull. His edition 
of the “Ion” (which forms the subject of 
these remarks), to use a vulgar expression, 
really beats cock-fighting. It is prefaced 
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by an Introduction of unusual length, 
which positively coruscates with paracloxes, 
and contains among many minor attractions a 
complete new play of twenty-two pages 
frédm the editor’s own pen. The dialogue of 
this little piece, which serves as a dramatic 
exposition of his peculiar views upon the 
story of ‘‘Ion,” if occasionally somewhat 
risqué, is never otherwise than amusing, and 
would run charmingly into Greek prose 
after the manner of Lucian. It is, in 
fact, admirably calculated to relieve the 
tedium of a college lecture; but though 
many will laugh over, it is to be feared 
few will agree with, its remarkable con- 
clusions. 

Briefly, they are as follows. The play is 
a studied attack upon Delphi and the Delphic 
god, who adds to the arts of the seducer the 
less agreeable accomplishments of lying and 
forgery. Ion was xot, as he has generally 
been believed to be, the son of Apollo and 
Créusa, but the offspring of a casual con- 
nexion between Xuthus and a Delphian 
woman (as described in ll. 544-63), who was, 
in all probability, the Pythian priestess her- 
self. The recognition of Ion by Créusa, on 
the evidence afforded by his cradle and its 
accompaniments, was brought about by an 
claborate fraud on the part of the guardians 
of the temple. It was no better, in fact, 
than the ridiculous dvayvepirs in “ Box and 
Cox,” which depended (as all will remember) 
upon the absence of a strawberry mark from 
the left arm of the long-lost brother. ‘These 
astounding propositions are defended by 
Dr. Verrall with an immense amount of 
verbal ingenuity ; but his arguments, which 
cannot be given here, fail altogether to pro- 
duce conviction. The recent performance of 
the play at Cambridge triumphantly vindi- 
cated, inthe present writer’s opinion, the accu- 
racy of the ordinary account of Ion’s parent- 
age. From the first scene, where Hermes 
gives a detailed description of the boy’s 
birth at Athens and his subsequent trans- 
ference to his father’s shrine at Delphi, to 
the last, where Athene reiterates the tale 
and Créusa makes her exit with her new- 
found child, any other explanation of the 
circumstances seemed wholly incredible. 
Dr. Verrall, it should be observed, acknow- 
ledges his obligations for “several most 
important hints” as to the meaning of the 
play to a mysterious H. B. L. It is im- 
possible to congratulate him on the guide 
he has chosen, though no one can fail to 
admire the subtlety with which he expounds 
his strange thesis. 

As the editor remarks in his preface, 
“the chief interest of the book will be 
found in the Introduction and Translation.” 
Of the former I have already spoken; to 
the latter it is a pleasure to be able to give 
unqualified praise. Dr. Verrall’s transla- 


z 


which loses little, if anything, of the beauty 
of the Greek : 
“‘ Thore, see! the birds are up: they ily 
Their nests tipon Parnassus high, 
And hither tend. I warn you ail, 
To golden house and marble wall 
Approach not. Once again my bow, 
Zeus’ herald-bird, will lay thee low, 
Of all that fly the mightiest thou 
In talon! Lo, another now 
Sails hitherward, a swan! Away, 
Away, thou red-foot! Not the lay 
Which ye to Phoebus’ music sing 
Should save thee from the fatal string. 
Come, turn thy flight, 
On Delos’ mere alight : 
Or thou shalt shed thy sweetest note 
And death-song from thy bleeding throat.”’ 


The notes, Dr. Verrall tells us, are for 





the most part (though herein he is too 
modest) traditional, and the text is tra- | 
ditional throughout. On 1. 379, where | 
Wakefield reads oi« évra, and H. Stephens 
dvévynta, for the MS. dkovra (Kxexrjperba 
tayaba), he keeps the original as ‘ more 
poetical and epigrammatic,” in which dictum 
the judicious reader will concur, ‘“ reluctant 
blessings”’ being too striking a phrase to 
lose. He has some capital remarks on the 
difficult passage (ll. 602-604)— 

tav 3 ad Adyw TE Xpwuevwv TE TH TAL =, 

eis Gkiwua Bas mA€ov ppovpyroua 

Vipoacw— 
where he explains Ady (for the MS. doyiwv 
and Badham’s codorv), coupled with 77 
woAa, and following ypwpévwr, to mean 
“thought,” or “learning,” and shows that 
Aoyiwy was a gloss on Adyw xpwyevor ; while 
he gives a new interpretation to the phrase 
dhpovpyropa Wiipovow by referring it to the 
game of draughts, the point lying in the 
double sense of wWipo, as “pieces” (in 
the game) and political ‘ suffrages.” In 
ll. 929-380— 

(Adywy tno) 
ods éxBadovoa Tay wapectatwy KaKkav 
meTnAGes GAAwY TWHudTwv Kawas b5d0s— 

he takes éxBadovca as intransitive, ‘ depart- 
ing” or ‘swerving from” (might we not 
compare the English “ flinging out” ?), and 
constructs both ovs and édovs as limiting or 
defining accusatives with perpAGes, the story 
being the “new track” which Créusa has 
taken. 

His suggestion (Il. 1171, 1211, 1214) that 
the word zpécBvs is used not as merely 
equivalent to yépwy, but in the sense of 
“emissary” or “deputy” (which it more 
usually bears in the plural zpéoBes) is acute 
and ingenious. The same may be said of 
the note on 1. 1410— 

mado mrécovoa AfWouc 5° eye KdAws,— 


(where Tyrwhitt and other modern editors 
read AyjWoua oa” éyo Kxadas), Dr. Verrall 
deriving the image from two persons em- 
ployed at rope-making, one “ twisting” and 
the other “ taking off” the walk the lengths 





tions of the choruses in the ‘‘ Birds” and | of rope as they are finished. 


“‘Kumenides” (prepared for two of the 


| his edition of the “Ion,” to sum up, 


earlier performances at Cambridge) had is to some extent spoilt by the wrong- 


already revealed his great skill in repro- 
ducing a Greek original for English 
readers: but in this complete rendering of 
the “Ion,” with its exquisite lyrical 
passages, and its lengthy and _ intricate 
ortxonvGia, he surpasses his previous efforts. 
We need only quote the following extract 
from Ion’s address to the birds (ll, 154-169), 


headedness of its Introduction, according to 
which it will probably stand or fall in 
general estimation. At the same time, in 
respect both of its translation and its notes, 
it is an excellent piece of work, and worthy 
of the best traditions of Cambridge 
scholarship. 





H. F. Witsoyn. 








SOME PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS, 
Etrushisch und Armenisch, 
(Christiania: Aschehoug.) In this work Prof. 
Bugge comes forward with a new solution of 
the Etruscan problem, or rather with a revival 
of the hypothesis of Robert Ellis which con- 
nected the language of the Etruscan imscrip- 
tions with Armenian. He admits that his 
previous attempts to explain the Etruscan lan- 
guage as Indo-European, and to connect it with 
the dialects of Italy, have been a failure. It is 
strange, therefore, to tind him still so contident 
that the key to its mysteries is to be sought in 
the Indo-European family of speech, and still 
so sanguine that he has at last discovered the 
particular key which will fit the lock. But the 
old argument against all such attempts still 
holds good. If, Etruscan had been an Indo- 
European idiom, the fact would have been uni- 
versally recognised years ago. The character- 
istics of an Indo-European language are so 
clear, and are now so well known, that when 
once they are proved to exist in a language 
there is no further question about its adimit- 
tance into the Indo-European group. More- 
over, Prof. Bugge’s theory necessitates the 
assumption that Etruscan and Armenian are in 
the same stage of decay and development. At 
the only time, however, when Etruscan could 
have branched off from the Thrako-Phrygian 
stock to which Armenian belongs, the stock was 
in an earlier and different stage. The addenda 
and corrections at the end of the volume supply 
the most convincing proof that Prof. Bugge’s 
endeavour to explain Etruscan by the help of 
Armenian is but lost labour. One of the very 
few forms of Etruscan grammar that are known 
with certainty is the plural termination in -;. 
In the body of his book Prof. Bugge tinds a 
parallel to this in Armenian; in the Appendix 
he has to confess that the plural termination in 
question has been borrowed by Armenian from 
one of the non-Aryan languages of the Cau- 
casus. If, instead of comparing Etruscan with 
Armenian, he would follow Pauli’s example and 
endeavour to decipher Etruscan by the help of 
its own resources, his work would be more ser- 
viceable to science. He has come to sce that 
Etruscan is not an Italian dialect ; let him go a 
step further and admit that it does not belong 
to the Indo-European family at all, 


By Sophus Bugge. 


Das Zalwort vier und neun in den chaimitiseh- 
semitischen Sprachen. By Leo Reinisch. 
(Vienna.) This is a very ingenious attempt, by 
«a master of Hamitic philology, to discover the 
etymology of the numerals “four” «and 
‘*nine” in the Semitic and the more remotely 
alied Hamitie languages. The conclusion at 
which he arrives is that the original word for 
**four”’ in this family of speech arose out of a 
** dissimulated germination of the biliteral root 
tak” ; and that while the word for “ nine’? was 
formed out of this by the addition of the 
numeral “ five” in the languages of Ethiopia, 
the ‘‘ Nether-Kushite”’ dialects, together with 
Old Egyptian and the Semiticidioms, obtained 
their word for ‘‘ nine” by a phonetic alteration 
of the word for ‘‘four.”’” In the course of his 
inquiry Dr. Reinisch identifies many of the 
roots in Old Egyptian and Semitic, which he 
rightly considers to be related one to another. 

Die Sprachschipfung. By Th. Curti. (Wiirz- 
burg: Stuber.) This is a most interesting 
little book, charmingly written and full of 
suggestiveness. The object of the author is to 
show that language has arisen out of the six 
following classes of ‘‘ sentence-words ” : words 
expressive of sensations, words accompanying 
these, gesture-words, words representing the 
cries of animals, ‘‘ cosmical words,” and 
symbolic primitive words. An example of a 
**cosmical word”? would be the Brazilian tupé 
from the interjection tv, which is used of the 
supernatural, The illustrations, by means of 
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which each class of words is explained, are 
numerous and apt; and many of Dr. Curti’s 
remarks are worthy of quotation, as, for in- 
stance, that ‘‘only the more highly-developed 
languages are illogical.” We have noticed two 
slips: smma (p. 40) should be Akkadian, not 
Assyrian, and /, ‘‘to go,” dees not form the 
optative in Greck. 

Uralallaische Forschungen. By W. Bang. 
(Leipzig: Friedrich.) This is an interesting 
little monograph. The author shows in the 
first part of it that the Mandshu verb is of 
purely substantival origin. Dr. Winckler adds 
some interesting remarks, in which he points out 
that the same holds good of the Finnish and 
Turkish verb. In the second part an attempt 
is made to form a large number of Ural-Altaic 
words into a group, containing the common 
element KR, KL, and the common meaning of 
roundness. Mr. Bang avows himself a sup- 
porter of Dr. Abel’s endeavours to reduce Indo- 
European, Semitic, and Egyptian to a single 
type. But the reason he gives for being so is 
inadequate : the division, namely, of the animal 
world into five classes. Such a division in lan- 
guage would rather correspond to the morpho- 
logical distinction of forms of speech as isolating, 
polysynthetic, agglutinative, incorporating, and 
inflectional. Analogies, however, are dangerous 
guides to follow. 


Traité de 0 Onomatopée. By A. Timmermans. 
(Paris: Bouillon.) Mr. Timmermans has lived 
a century too late. His ideas about the ety- 
mology of words belong to the age before 
Bopp. Words of all periods and of various 
history are classed together and confidently 
referred to some onomatopocic source which is 
often obvious to the author alone. Even the 
word silence, it seems, is of onomatopocic 
origin ! 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
Pror. Victor Horstry will give a discourse 
on “‘ Hydrophobia ” at the Royal Institution on 
Friday, March 20, in place of Prof. W. E. 
Ayrton, who is unable to deliver his promised 
lecture on ‘Electric Metors, Motors, and 
Money Matters.” 

** YounG CoLLECcTor SERIES.” —British Ferns, 
and Where Found. By E. J. Lowe. (Sonnen- 
see Mr. Lowe is well known to be a man 
learned on ferns, and an original and pains- 
taking inquirer into their nature and habitats. 
With him rests a large share of the credit of 
proving that ferns can be crossed, and his 
remarks on his favourite subjects must be 
listened to with respect. Itis eminently a case 
for applying the old principle, /eritis eredendum 
estin arte sua. Thisis true even of his startling 
theory that Nephrodivum aemulum and N, 
dilatatum are really the same plant, with 
differences depending upon station. But 
Mr. Lowe's skill in writing hardly does justice 
to the depth and width of his knowledge. His 
little book is chockfull of information, but it 
somehow all wants putting into shape. It is 
not clear and orderly. We are not told at 
starting what ferns are, how they multiply, or 
how they are demarcated from other divisions 
of the vegetable kingdom. The language and 
the style will repel many who might otherwise 
be drawn tothe study. And this is a thousand 
pities, for no one who regularly uses the book 
can fail to learn much from it. It is very 
complete, and traces Asplenium Filix-foemina 
into its numberless forms and subforms with 
unwearying patience. But the sudden remark 
that, if Adiantum Capillus- Veneris, var. 
bulbiferum, hadcome “ under the keen eye of 
Mr. Druery, he would have seen another case of 
a poy ” (sie) will take the young collector 
aback. The young collector does not know, and 
is not told, what *‘ apospory”” means, Nor are 


the pictures always very helpful. That_ of 
Gymnogramme leptophylla (no longer, alas, 
‘abundant in several places” in Jersey) is not 
at all characteristic. It fails to indicate that 
the inner and outer fronds are not quite alike. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Eprspurncu Maruematicat Socrety.—(Priday, 
Feb. 13.) 


R. E. Attarpice, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
Mr. John Alison read a paper by Mr. T. Hugh 
Miller on ‘‘ A Problem in the Theory of Numbers ”’ ; 
Mr. James Taylor read one by M. Paul Aubert on 
‘* A Geometrical Locus’’; and Mr. A. J. Pressland 
continued his discussion of the triangle and its 
escribed parabolas. 


ARISTOTELIAN Soctety.—(Jlonday, Feb. 16.) 


Suapworta H. Honeson, Esy., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. G. F. Stout read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Psychology of Belief.’’ To believe is to be aware 
of objective existence. The general condition on 
which it depends is the limitation of subjective 
activity by the material on which it is exercised. 
This limitation consists on the one hand in the re- 
striction and constraint imposed on the movement 
of attention by the nature of the objects attended 
to, by the fixation of these objects through the 
operation of external stimulant on the sense organs 
and the connexion established between them in the 
way of association. On the other hand, it consists 
in the limitation of voluntary movements by 
physical obstacles. The paper was followed by a 
discussion. 





Purmo.ocicaL Socrery.—(Friday, Feb. 20.) 


Henry Bravery, Esq., president, in the chair.—- 
The president read a paper from Prof. Rhys on 
“The Celt and other Aryans of the P group.’’ 
The distinction between Irish and its allied 
languages on the one hand, and Welsh (with 
Cornish and Breton) and Gaulish on the other, is 
that the Irish had g where the Welsh had p. That 
there was an earlier Celtic race on the Continent 
using ¢, Prof. Rhys showed from Celtic names on 
inscriptions, some of which contained words known 
in Welsh with py. The same expulsion of an 
earlier ¢ (or its representatives) by a later py was 
found in all the Italic dialects but Latin, and also 
in some Greek dialects. Now this substitution 
was made by a race connected in language with 
the earlier g Celts, and did not happen indepen- 
dently in several places at once. It was accom- 
panied by other changes, as that of an older « into 
“7, &c. And it was due to the conquest of the ¢ 
Celts by a later race of p Celts, who, being origi- 
nally non-Aryan, had preserved traces of their non- 
Aryan phonology—among these, the y—when they 
became Aryanised. They spread from a centre in 
the Alps, and drove the q Celts to the outer margin 
of their settlement. 


Mancuester Gortue Socrery.—( Wednesday, 
eb. 25. 

Principat Dr. A.W. Warn, president, in the chair. 
—The Rev. F. F. Cornish read a paper on ‘‘ Goethe 
and Frau y. Stein.’”’ The future Goethe bio- 
grapher, Mr. Cornish said, will find it difficult, 
after the treatment of Goethe’s life at Weimar 
from 1775 to 1786 at the hands of Lewes and 
other English writers, to convince his readers (1) 
that Goethe was for more than ten years almost 
entirely dependent, for sympathy and affection, on 
a woman eight years older than himself, married, 
the mother of seven children, and not even a 
beauty ; (2) thaé this relationship was at all times a 


Duke Carl August. Knebel describes her as pos- 
sessed of true feeling, a placid and easy disposi- 
tion, eagerness to learn, directness and natural- 
ness, as free from enthusiasm and yet warm-hearted, 
in sympathy with all intellectual matters and of 
delicate tact; while Schiller, writing in 1787, says 
thata mild earnestness, sound understanding, feel- 
ing, and truth were of the very essence of her being. 
Carl August probably shared Zimmermann’s 
opinion of Goethe, that he would be a noble 
instrument in the hands of a prince; and in 
November, 1775, Goethe arrived at Weimar as a 
visitor, to stay as a privy councillor and as the chief 
adviser of the duke. Of Frau v. Stein, Goethe 
speaks from the first in terms of undisguised 
admiration. To Wieland he says in April, 1776, 
that her power over him can only be explained by 
the transmigration of souls; while on her part 
she found it difficult to refuse her sympathy to a 
poet in whose works she was deeply interested, and 
whose over-wrought sensibility needed constant 


in common, the anxiety to promote a better under- 
standing between the duke and his young wife, the 
cares of the Stein estate, the education of Frau v. 
Stein’s children. Goethe, to whom even the social 
restraints of Frankfort had at one time seemed 
intolerable, must, of course, have felt, on his 
translation to Weimar, that he had to cultivate the 
etiquette and formalities of court life; and in this 
irksome duty an assistance such as Frau v. Stein 
could render would be doubly welcome. Then 
there was the official difficulty. Had Goethe failed 
in his trial as a practical administrator, no power 
on earth would have kept him in Weimar. And 
though he did not fail, but plunged with 
eagerness into the midst of his work and 
soon became all but absorbed in it, yet 
he keenly felt the worry of small cares 
and the solitariness of his position. And 
lastly, there were the needs of the emotional 
side of his nature. It was in the main due to the 
influence of Frau v. Stein that, five years after his 
arrival at Weimar, he could look back to the red- 
heat of the Werther period as a thing of the past. 
One of the secrets of her power was that she 
provided Goethe with society, and soon it became 
a pressing need for him to escape to her from the 
insipid atmosphere of the court. To say that she 
was exacting, capricious, and a coquette is beside 
the point, in face of the fact that for twelve years 
he clung to her with the energy of desperation. 
Her sympathy extended to intellectual matters ; 
they studied languages, read Spinoza, Strada, 
Quintilian, and discussed morals and art. Butshe 
did more than this. She supplied Goethe with an 
ideal, and the dcvution to her became a religion 
with him. In her only of the women he had 
knowr. Goethe could find all that he needed 
without the idealising process. The question arises 
whether the advantages which Goethe purchased 
by his devotion were not too dearly bought. He 
had, with few exceptions, become estranged from 
his earlier friends through his removal to Weimar. 
No man, as Goethe has said of himself, was ever 
more ready to say of those around him : ‘‘ these are 
my father and sister and mother.’’ This isolation, 
combined with his resolute application to official 
business, brought its usual effects : he was becom- 
ing a stranger to all the world but her. Besides, 
there was the haunting feeling that her love and 
society were only enjoyed on sufferance; and, 
lastly—what, perhaps, he felt most—his fountain 
of inspiration as a poet was drying up. Finally, 
Knebel, Herder, and Frau v. Stein became his 
only public—for her alone ‘‘Tasso’’ was written. 
It was a rude shock to Frau v. Stein when, in 
September, 1786, Goethe started from Carlsbad for 
Italy. The duke knew of his intention, but only 
Gocthe’s valet knew the route he had taken, and 
not a line of his reached Frau v. Stein before the 
middle of January, 1787. She felt his conduct 





perfectly pure one. His difficulty will not arise 
from cvidence to the contrary, for there is none; | 
but from the supposed antecedent probabilities and | 
the difficulty of proving a negative, while the 
strength of his case consists mainly in the tone | 
of a correspondence of some seventeen hundred | 
notes and letters. Charlotte v. Stein, née Schardt 
(b. 1742, d. 1827), was from her sixteenth to her 
twenty-first year Maid of Honour to the Duchess 
Amalia, and in 1764 married v. Stein, of Koch- 
berg, subsequently Master of the Horse to the 





bitterly ; and his letters to her—published only in 
1886—show how he felt her reproaches, while they 
dispose of the idea that by his departure Goethe 
had wished to break off a connexion of which he 
had grown weary. The true reasons for his 


| Italian journey Goethe gives himself when, in 


January, 1787, he writes: ‘‘I can say nothing but 
that I have only one existence, and that I have 
this time wholly played and am still playing. 
If I come out of the trial sound in body and mind, 
and my nature, my spirit, my fortune survive this 


soothing and calming. They had countless things - 
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crisis, I shall replace for you a thousandfold what 
there is to replace. If I fail I fail, but without 
this I should have been good for nothing more.’’ 
On Goethe’s return, after an absence of two years, 
the behaviour of Frau v. Stein was influenced by 
two feelings—resentment at the manner of his de- 
parture, and a foreboding that her reign was over. 
Stripped of all extraneous circumstances, the 
matter was decided by Frau v. Stein’s requiring 
that Goethe should break off with Christienec, and 
by his definitely refusing to doso. The bird had 
tasted freedom, and would not enter the cage 
again.—The chairman, while in the main agreeing 
with the point of view of the lecturer, thought 
that perhaps less stress should be laid upon the 
help which Frau v. Stein gave Goethe in his social 
and official difficulties.—The hon. secretary then 
read some of Goethe’s poems to Frau v. Stein, and 
one poem composed by the lady after Goethe’s 
departure for Italy. 


FINE ART. 

ILRENCH ETCHINGS AT THE BURLING- 
TON FINE ARTS CLUB. 
RARELY has a choicer or a more enjoyable 
collection of its kind been brought together 
than that now to be seen in the gallery of this 
club, to which its promoters have given the 
appropriate name of an ‘‘ Exhibition illustrative 
of the French Revival of Etching.” In these 
columns it is, for obvious reasons, difficult to 
accord a just measure of praise to the two authors 
and originators of the display, Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore and Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse. A 
natural reticence must not, however, prevent 
us from pointing out that, while the former has 
borne the burden of the day in supplying from 
his own stores and obtaining from those of 
other connoisseurs the fine examples now 
grouped together, as in arranging them on the 
walls of the gallery, to the latter we owe an 
introduction to the Catalogue, which is remark- 
able for the suggestiveness and originality of 
its criticism, and not less so for an economy of 
space in which it is in agreeable contrast with 
some laborious and ill-digested treatises with 
which we have been favoured on previous 
occasions. The exhibition has been wisely con- 
fined to the most famous painter-etchers who 
have produced original work from the period of 
the romantic revival down to the present time. 
To have opened the doors to the vast series of 
magnificent etched reproductions which have of 
late years been executed in France would have 
been to render the show impossible within so 
small a space. 

A beginning is made with the works of that pre- 
cursor among romantic landscapists Paul Huet, 
whose ‘‘ Maison du Garde ”’ is chiefly remarkable 
for the impress which it bears of Constable’s 
influence, while the curiously tentative ‘‘ Le 
Midi” shows a striving to achieve with the 
needle what many of our own engravers of 
about the same time did so much better with the 
burin. Eugéne Delacroix shows a very imperfect 
mastery over the technique of the etcher in the 
curiously mangué ‘ Juive d Alger”; while he 
appears somewhat more at ease, but by no 
means a master of the point, in the ‘ Chef 
Maure i Meknez”’—an interesting study com- 
bining his characteristic romanticism with a 
fair measure of realistic truth, and nearly 
approaching in style to the famous ‘‘ Massacre 
de Scio.” The sole etching executed by 
Delacroix’s implacable rival and detractor, 
Ingres, is here. It is the magnificent 
‘*Monseigneur de Pressigny, Archevéque de 
Rennes,”’ in which he uses the needle much as 
other masters have used the graver’s tool, and 
with complete success as regards a noble and 
at the same time exquisitely subtle rendering 
of a grave and commanding personality. In 
respect of these qualities, this example of the 
art of Ingres at his best may, without heresy, 
be pronounced worthy to mate with the best 
things in Vandyck’s ‘ Iconographie.”’ 
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To many the most fascinating section of the 
collection will be the carefully selected group 
of etchings by Charles Méryon. His unique, if 
limited, genius unites in an indefinable fashion 
a curiously patient realism in the reproduction 
of fact with a lurid and disquieting romanti- 
cism of conception which penetrates and 
lights up, as it were from within, its familiar 
subject-matter, yet without distorting it. It 
has always met with more numerous and more 
ardent worshippers in England than in his native 
country; perhaps because the English 
connoisseur can more readily condone, for the 
sake of the true imaginative quality, certain 
palpable shortcomings of execution, to which 
Mr. Monkhouse has impartially referred in his 
introduction. The famous “‘ Le Stryge” is the 
most popular and the most fascinating—in the 
true sense of the word—of the artist’s per- 
formances ; but his artistic masterpiece is un- 
doubtedly the pathetic and technically exquisite 
‘*Abside de Notre-Dame,” one of the finest 
original etchings of modern times. Of this a 
brilliant first and second state—the first, in our 
opinion, vastly superior to the second—are here. 
The best purely architectural design is perhaps 
the splendidly bold and incisive ‘Galerie de 
Notre-Dame,”’ while little, if at all, behind 
comes “‘ L’Arche du Pont de Notre-Dame.” 
As the poetic interpreter of the characteristics 
of old Paris, Méryon could not be better 
represented than by the “Rue des Mauvais 
Garcons,” the ‘‘ Pont au Change,” and the 
weird ‘‘La Morgue”—marred though this 
last undoubtedly is by the grotesque groups of 
figures in the foreground. 

It is doubtful whether Jean-Frang¢ois Millet 
has ever been seen to such advantage as an 
etcher as on the present occasion. His technique 
has been somewhat imprudently called coarse, 
because it is not lavish of subtle and delicate 
effects. It is rather incisive and synthetic, 
and in his best work of this kind suffices com- 
pletely for the expression of his peculiar genius, 
in its massive strength and infinite tenderness. 
By no refinement of technical means could the 
artist’s intention in the noble and almost 
monumental ‘‘La Cardeuse,” be better ex- 
pressed, and the same may be said of the 
equally broad but different style of execution 
applied to ‘‘La Grande Bergére.” In ‘La 
Femme qui bat le Buerre,’”’ and especially the 
admirable ‘‘ Paysan rentrant du Fumier,” the 
etching-needle is used with a somewhat lighter 
touch and more variety. 

To praise again after Mr. Monkhouse the 
magic subtlety of observation, the singular 
delicacy united to firmness of execution, of 
Jules Jacquemart would be to praise them less 
well. In the vivacity and skill with whjch he 
reproduces, or rather interprets, exquisitely- 
wrought armour and arms, goldsmith’s work, 
vessels of precious agate and sardonyx, and 
highly-wrought wood-carvings, he has known 
no rival; while it is only by comparison with 
himself that he falls short in the presentment of 
the precious porcelains of the East and West. 
In the curious original subject, ‘‘ Une Exécu- 
tion au Japon,” the daintiness of the rendering 
causes the horror of the motive to be half- 
forgotten. 

M. Félix Bracquemond is the only living 
artist whose work has been allowed to take its 
place by the side of that of the deceased 
masters of the century. As an original etcher, 
he appears to the highest advantage in the 
superbly broad and incisive ‘ Vanneaux et 
Sarcelles,” ‘‘ Motifs d’un Service de Table en 
Faience,” and, above all, in the masterly ‘‘ Le 
Vieux Coq.” Asa translator of other men he 
is seen in the ‘‘ Erasmus” after the Holbein in 
the Louvre, which, good as it is, cannot vie in 
sympathetic truth of interpretation with Ferdi- 
nand Gaillard’s incomparable engraved repro- 
ductions of kindred masterpieces. 





That gifted amateur, the novelist, Jules de 
Goncourt, is represented by the delicately- 
touched ‘‘Le Taureau,” and by the ‘Jeune 
Femme accrochant un Cadre,”’ atter Fragonard. 
Daubigny will not gain much by his appearance 
here as an etcher; while Corot, on the other 
hand, although evidently not a practised master 
of this mode, is able to express his fascinating 
artistic personality and his indefinable pathos 
in two ‘Etudes d’Arbres,” and a ‘Souvenir 
d’Italie”’; in which studies, however, there is 
very naturally to be found far less of that rare 
subtlety in suggesting what is apparently, 
but only apparently, passed over than in his 
paintings. 

A very master of all the procédés of the etcher 
is the but lately deceased Maxime Lalanne, 
who was not only an exquisitely accomplished 
practitioner of his art, but wrote also an already 
classic T'raité de la gravure ad Peau-forte. Some- 
how, however, his work, notwithstanding its 
technical accomplishment, has about it a kind of 
flavour of the glorified drawing-master, which 
prevents it from iaking equal rank with that of 
the often less skilled eau/fortistes but greater 
individualities by whom he is here surrounded. 

Meissonier, though in his long career he 
etched but few plates, shows an unexpected 
mastery in this side branch of his art. His 
elaborate yet broad and expressively engraved 
character-subjects, ‘‘ Il Signore Annibale”’ and 
‘L’Homme 4 l’Epée,” have many of the fine 
qualities of his paintings, while they do not 
escape his characteristic defects of coldness, 
want of spontaneity, and narrowness of view. 
In one respect the etched is more agreeable 
than the painted work, since it suffers less by 
the harshness and hotness of colour which even 
Meissonier’s most uncompromising worshippers 
must admit to be one of his greatest draw- 


backs. 
CLAUDE PHILuIrs, 








THE DISCOVERY AT THEBES, 
Tuk following is the French text of a report 


by M. Grébaut to a private correspondent in 
England, which we publish with his sanction : 


‘“NOTES SUR LES SOUTERRAINS DES PRETRES 
D’AMMON. 


‘Ta fouille a été ouverte le 31 janvier dernier 4 
lest du temple de la reine Hatasou, 4 Deir el 
Bahari. 

** On a vidé un puits de 15 métres de profondeur. 
Au fond, du cété sud se trouvait la porte, fermée 
par un entassement de grosses pierres. Un pre- 
mier corridor allant du nord au sud, aprés 76 
métres, descend par un escalier de 5™ 23, et se 
continue pendant 12 métres encore jusqu’a deux 
chambres. funéraires, l’une de 4 métres, l’autre 
de 2. la hauteur de l’escalier se trouve la 
porte d’un second corridor de 54 métres. 

‘* Tous ces souterrains étaient remplis de momies 
enfermées d’ordinaire dans de triples cercueils. 
Il yen a 163. Sur un certain nombre de cuves 
extérieures la place du nom est restée en blanc. 
Une dizaine de cercueils avaient été dorés: l’or 
est gratté, les mains, les visages dorés sont enlevés. 
Les sarcophages étaient posés en désordre. Dans 
plusieurs endroits ils étaient entassés les uns sur 
les autres. Les plus récents, et ceux la sont 
aussi les plus nombreux, appartiennent i la XXI° 
dynastie. . 

‘* Tout cela démontre que nous avons trouvé 
une cachette faite dans le méme temps et dans les 
mémes circonstances que celle des momies royales 
de Deir el Bahari. Les derniéres momies royales 
sont aussi de la XXI¢ dynastie. Les cuves dorées 
des momies royales avaient été détériorées par les 
voleurs dans l’antiquité. Enfin les momies royales 
n’étaient pas toutes dans leur cercueils primitifs. 
Au moment d’un déménagement fait a la hate, 
quand ces cachettes ont été faites, on a placé dans 
des cuves prises en magasin, les cercueils dont la 
cuve extérieure avait été bris¢e par les voleurs, et 
souvent on n’a pas eu la temps, ou on n’a pas pris la 
peine @’écrire le nom, qne nous trouverons sur les 
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vercueils intcricurs. Les noms cécrits sur les cuves 
extéricures sont presqtie tous Coux de pretres ov 
de prétresses d’Ammon. [1 y a pourtant un 
prctre de la rcine Aah-hotep, un prctre de Set, etc. 
Ces sarcophages sont généralement d’une belle 
conservation. Ils sont d’une grande beauté, les 
décorations trés fines, riches et jolics. 

‘*Au passage, pendant qu’on transportait ces 
sarcophages, j'ai eu bien juste le temps de dresser 
un inventaire sommaire, en ne prenant que les 
noms, et en notant l’ctat de conservation. Cepen- 
dant j’ai remarqué quelyues personnages con- 
sidérables. Un de ces préetres ¢taif preposé au 
trésor royal, un autre Gtait chef des troupes aux- 
iliaires appelées Mashouash, ete. Il y a aussi un 
Pinedjem tils de Masaharta. Or, dans la trouvaille 
des momies royales se trouve wn Masaharta de la 
famille des Penedjem (XX1° dyn.). Il est pro- 
bable que nous avons son fils. Beaucoup d'autres 
noms rapellent ceux de la famille des Pinedjem. 
Ainsi ceux de Isis-m-kheb, de Hont-taui, de Nesi- 
Khonsou, de Ri-ma-ka, etc., etc. 

‘* in dehors des sarcophages nous ayons ramassé 
75 statuettes en bois renfermant a Vintérieur 
chacune un papyrus. Il y en ad’¢normes. Bien 
que, 4 n’en pas douter, ce soient toujours des 
Rituels, il ne sera pas sans intéret d’avoir le 
Rituel thébain des XX° et XXL° dynasties, bien 
caractérisé, bien défini. J’espére que parmi les 
papyrus dont les 163 momies doivent ¢tre munies, 
il y aura d'autres textes que le Livre des Morts. 
Les autres antiquités trouvces dans les souterrains 
avec les momies sont curieuses, sans offrir d’intérét 
historique, sauf quelques stéles. 

‘* 1a découverte est importante pour histoire i 
raison des généalogies et des titres d'une série de 
prétres se succédant pendant plusieurs siécles ; 
alors méme qu’on ne trouverait pas sur les momies 
autres manuscrits que des livres funéraires. 
Pour les études religieuses la mine est des plus 
riches. Ces sarcophages de prétres ne ressemblent 
pas aux autres. Les figures, les scénes, y abon- 
dent, et sont presque toujours nouvelles. On y 
trouvera l’explication de questions restCées obscures 
et beaucoup de renseignements imprévus. En voici 
un auquel on ne s’attendrait pas. Sur un sar- 
cophage de la XX1° dynastie le dicen Shu qui sou- 
tient le ciel, est représenté sous la forme du dieu 
Bes qu'on croyait de basse Gpoque. 

© Les wlkhimou dont parlent les textes, et que 
quelques uns ont cru Ctre des ¢toiles, sont des 
quadruptdes qui trainent la barque solaire. Il y 
ena huit, quatre sont blancs, quatre sont noirs. 
Chaque groupe de quatre est formé de deux blancs 
et de deux noirs. Ces quadrupédes ne sont pas des 
chacals. Ceux d'un groupe ont les oreilles du 
sveptre vas. Les renseignements de ce genre sont 
si nombreux que l'ctude de ces sarcophages rendra 
certainement de grands services aux interprétes des 
textes religieux. 

** Je pense commencer en Avril louverture des 
sarcophages ct l'étude des cercueils intérieurs qui 
nous permettra de dresser wn catalogue plus exact 
de la découverte. Je m’attends 4 bien des sur- 
prises & ce moment. J'ai noté souvent un nom 
sur le couvercle, un autre nom sur la cuve ex- 
téricure. Il est probable que le cercueil intérieur 
dounera froquemment un troisiéme nom qui sera le 
véritable. Le déménagement, quand on a formé 
cette cachette dans lantiquité, a été fait avee une 
hate extréme. On a enfermé les petits cercueils 
dans de grandes cuves qui appartenaient 4 d’autres 
momies, peut tre détruites, et lon a fait servir 
toutes les cuves et tous les couvercles qu'on avait 
sous la main. Je n’espére pas trouver de momies 
royales, car je n’ai relevé aucun indice. Cependant 
i Pheure actuelle nous ne savons pas ce que nous 
trouverons dans un certain nombre de ces sar- 
cophages.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


} Holborn. Mr. and Mrs. Tregaskis have carricd 
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an very amiable young man, an excellent 
modeller, and I had not the heart to tell him 
how matters really stood at Abydos. What I 
found was this:—I had not long been in the 
temple of Seti I. when I was aware of dark 
objects popping up on the tops of the walls, 
the said objects, by pantomimic signs, ex- 
pressing a desire for balsiecsk. Presently a 
form appeared, furtively flitting about the 
columns, and then others, until at last I had a 
small crowd round me offering relics for sale. 
A remonstrance to the guardian resulted in an 
indiscriminate application of bastinado, and the 
crowd fled to the door, which was obligingly’ 
opened for them by another guardian. A 
similar performance was repeated several times 
during the course of my visit. It was the 
same at the temple of Ramses II. The fact 
being that my friend had placed doors to the 
temples at their entrances, but he had forgotten 
that access to them at the backs and sides was 
a feat that a cripple might perforin with per- 
fect ease. This truly oriental manner of doing 
business is typical of how affairs are managed 
at Ghizeh. A task has to be accomplished, and 
a gentleman is seiected to look after it whose 
training and education has been in a totally 
different direction. 

When first the attention of the authorities 
was called to the alarming destruction of the 
monuments, which has been in progress for many 
years past, a scheme was submitted to them 
which had been carefully considered by men 
having practical experience of the subject. 
This was at first ignored; but when pressed, as 
it has been on many occasions during the past 
five years, it has invariably been met with trans- 
parently trivial objections. It still holds 
good; and until sufficient pressure can be 
brought to bear on the Foreign Secretary to 
induce him to send a competent person from 
England to report on the state of the monu- 
ments, and to point out what is needed for 
thier preservation, we may expect nothing more 
than the repetition of such futile botching as 
this Abydos job. 


HENRY WALLIS. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 
THE Fine Art Society will have on view next 
week, in New Bond-street, a series of pictures 
by Mr. Alfred Parsons, entitled ‘‘ Gardens and 
Orchards.” Theannual exhibition of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours will not 
open until the following week, but we may 
mention now that there will be two private 
view days, Thursday and Friday next. 


Mr. Hotman Hunt’s latest great picture, 
**The Triumph of the Innocents,’’ has, like the 
**Dante’s Dream” of Rossetti, found a per- 
manent home in the Walker Art Gallery at 
Liverpool. Towards the price £1500 has been 
contributed by the museum and arts committee 
of the city council; the remainder is to be 
raised by public subscription. 

AN interesting exhibition of bookbindings is 
now on view—and will remain open throughout 
next week—at the Caxton Head, in High 
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WE hear from Luxor that the foreign tourists, 
chiefly English and American, now congregated 
there gave a complimentary banquet to M. 
Grébaut, on February 17, in honour of his great 
discovery, and also in recognition of his un- 
failing courtesy to visitors. 
| AN exhibition in Paris of the works of 
| Meissonier is spoken of. The place suggested 
is the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and it is proposed 
to devote the profits to the erection of a statue 
of the painter. 

Tuz Boston Museum of Fine Arts has at 
present on view an exhibition of books, water- 
colours, engravings, &c., by William Blake. 
A similar exhibition held there in 1880 was 
notable for the contributions of Mrs. Gilchrist. 
The present one includes a probably unrivalled 
collection of eight out of fifteen of the ‘‘ Songs 
of Innocence”’ series, almost all lent by Mr. 
EF. W. Hooper, though none of Mr. William 
Muir’s admirable reproductions; a number of 
water-colours, the property of the museuin ; 
and a set of original sketches, which are said 
to have come to light on J. C. Hotten’s death, 
and were then exported to America. Some of 
these are now in the possession of Prof. C. E. 
Norton, of Harvard. The Catalogue of the 
exhibition, which bears no name, is a scholarly 
piece of work. We may, however, assure the 
writer that the illustrations to Lamb’s Tales 
Srom Shakspere—whether engraved by Blake or 
no—certainly appear in the first edition (1807). 
And, as no complete list of Blake’s engraved 
work has yet been compiled, we take this 
opportunity of mentioning that Stedman’s 
Narrative of an Expedition against the Revolted 
Neyroes of Surinam (fist edition 1796) contains 
thirteen plates (engraved in stipple and printed 
in colours) by Blake, besides two or three others 
unsigned, which may possibly be attributed to 
him on internal evidence. The signed ones are 
those numbered 7, 8, 13, 18, 19, 22, 38, 42, 49, 
52, 68, 76, and 80. Most of them represent 
naked negroes, some undergoing horrible tor- 
tures; two, the gambols of monkeys in trees ; 
one, a boa constrictor being skinned ; and one, 
The book was published by J. 
Johnson, of St. Paul’s-churchyard, for whom 
Blake did a good deal of work at this time; and 
some of the other engravings are by Bartolozzi 
and Benedetti. 


Messrs. DOWDESWELL & DOWDESWELL, of 
New Bond-street, have just published a large 
plate, upon which Mr. David Law is understood 
to have been engaged for some time past. It 
represents Balmoral Castle, as seen from the 
further bank of the Dee, which swirls along in 
sun and shadow in the foreground. The con- 
fused mass of towers and turrets, in the Gallo- 
Scottish style, are also touched by sunlight. 
Thick woods fill the middle distance ; while all 
the artist’s technical skill has been bestowed on 
the foliage of a tall birch which frames the 
scene on the right. Behind rise mountain 
ranges, half-obscured by a gathering storm. 
The treatment of the entire scene, the sub- 
ordination of architecture to landscape, the 
balance of light and shade—all show the trained 
hand and eye of one of the foremost of our 
painter-etchers. Apart from the popular appeal 
of its subject—though Balmoral is not so easy of 
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out the happy idea of getting some forty copies 
of the same book—Kingsley’s | uter Babies, 
illustrated by Linley Sambourne—bound by as 
many different binders, English and foreign. 





THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS OF EGYPT, 

Cairo: Feb. 16, 1891. | 

Writing from Luxor, on January 13, I 
stated that the temples were unenclosed. On 
my return here I happened to meet the modeller 
of the Ghizeh Museum, who asked me, with 
an air of triumph, if I had seen the temples at 
Abydos and was content with the precautions 
that had been taken to enard them, he himself 


Zaehnsdorf, Bedford, Riviere, Tout, and Morrell 
are all represented, as well as some of the most 


valued masters of the art in France, Holland, | 


and Germany. There are also examples of the | 
modern fashion of needlework bookbinding. 


Tilk magnificent collection of Japanese art 
formed by the late Philippe Burty is to be sold 
in Paris from March 16 to 20. The series of 
paintings aml hukemoves is probably unrivalled. 


access as Windsor—this grand plate is a worthy 
memorial of Mr. David Law’s mature powers. 


THE STAGE. 


‘¢THTE IDLER.” 


Mr. Happoy Campers does not indulge 
us with new and revised views of life. He 
is not subversive; he is not didactic. He 
does not hold, as the major part of his 
artistic creed, that it is only the ugly that 
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is interesting. He brings on to the stage 
the bad and the good. He treats life as it 
is. He condescends to entertain as well as 
to instruct. He is without any other than 
an artistic mission. He makes good plots, 
creates real characters, and has the luck to 
see—at all events at the St. James’s Theatre 
—that an almost perfect interpretation of 
his play goes far to ensure, on the part of 
the audience, a thorough understanding of 
what he has conceived. 

The story of ‘‘ The Idler” —built up with 
real ingenuity and resource—is, in its 
essence, simple. It deals with the tempta- 
tion that besets and threatens for a while 
to overcome one Mark Cross, who, having, 
at a time when he could not marry her, 
loved a woman who had appeared to like 
him, returns, able to marry her, longing 
to do so, but finding her married by this 
time toa man she did not like, but loved. 
That is the donnée of the piece. Can he still 
possess himself of her? His first excuse for 
the thought lies in the fact that he believes 
her husband to have purposely slain a man 
with whom he had quarrelled in a land 
where revolvers are, at least, as common as 
watch-chains. He is convinced to the con- 
trary. But he is not overdone with moral 
fibre. His love has become a disease. And 
the play is occupied with his struggle 
against the woman’s conscience and his own. 
Tlis own, though it does exist, is admittedly 
feeble. The woman, on the other hand, has 
a very good share of principle ; and, though 
she likes the love-distraught gentleman, and 
pities him, her morality finds an ally in the 
circumstance that her attachment to her 
husband is profound. 

All sorts of incidents, occurring ingeni- 
ously, seem, nevertheless, to make the 
efforts of Mr. Mark Cross anything but a 
forlorn hope. The lady’s husband is to be 
accused of murder by the brother of the 
Western American whose life had indeed 
been taken. The brother is a millionaire, 
and that circumstance places at his disposal 
much assistance he would otherwise lack : 
it is not improbable that he will succeed in 
bringing Sir John Harding to what he con- 
siders to be ‘‘ justice.” But then again he 
is one of those millionaires who are, not 
unnaturally, susceptible to the attractions 
of English damsels, when English damsels 
are impersonated by ingénucs like Miss 
Maud Millett. The millionaire wavers. 
Perhaps after all he will hardly seek to get 
Sir John Harding into custody, for Sir John 
Ilarding’s wife is the sister of the English 
damsel. But we shall not finish the story. 
What he does, and what Sir John Harding 
does, and what the wife does to save Sir John 
Ilarding, and what the gentleman of occa- 
sional good intentions does to elope with the 
lady of whom he is so exceedingly madly 
enamoured—let the reader learn all that at 
the theatre itself. Let it only be said here 
that in his process of weaving what is a very 
stirring tale—what is, indeed, to some 
extent a melodrama of good society—Mr. 
Ifaddon Chambers has recourse, once or 
twice, to courses of action not true to the 
characters he represents. By this is his 
play weakened, when we come to think over 
it; though, at the time, one questions 
nothing—so cleverly are the incidents 





dovetailed. But, to take an instance— 
the worst—and to have done with it, the 
conduct of Sir John Harding when he sus- 
pects his wife and his old friend is not very 
high-minded or very natural. The lady is 
not at home when he expected her to be. 
At his friend’s house he finds her fan, and 
considers it damning evidence. He finds the 
lady herself, and it is all over. The real 
Sir John would not have attached such 
extreme importance to the whereabouts of 
that sceptre of the world, Peventail @une 
belle. And when he saw that the lady her- 
self had of a truth been where the fan had 
been, he would have conceived it possible— 
under his own peculiar circumstances, as a 
man who might at any moment be charged 
with crime—that she was where she was, not 
for her pleasure, but in pursuance of his 
interests, which was indeed the case. We 
will not, however, end with fault-finding. 
The play is very strong, very interesting ; 
it deals very deftly on the whole—and 
always healthily—with a theme that is 
difficult. 

The acting is singularly finished and 
judicious, and lends the piece, unquestion- 
ably, a fascination which the naked MS. 
could hardly inspire. Mr. Alexander 
reaches to subtlety in his personation of 
Mark Cross. He makes the man tender, 
but, as obviously, untrustworthy. He gives 
him grace, and he denies him strength. 
The type is marked most cleverly. Mr. 
Herbert Waring plays with sympathetic 
directness the plainer downright part of 
Sir John Harding. He is forcible, yet 
restrained. He is completely unaffected. 
A new comer from America—Mr. John 
Mason—plays the millionaire who would 
avenge his brother, but whose heart hesi- 
tates because of the charms of the English 
damsel. Mr. Nutcombe Gould plays a 
smaller part with befitting carefulness, but 
the opportunity of much effect is denied 
him. Small, too, is the part of Miss 
Gertrude Kingston, nor does she force it 
into prominence. Lady Monckton—as the 
mother of Mark Cross—plays most skilfully. 
Miss Marion Terry and Miss Maud Millett 
are the graver and the lighter sisters. If 
the one is finely dramatic and fit to grapple 
—as she certainly is—with situations of 
great strength, which make great demands, 
the other can bestow interest and delicate 
charm upon a character which, as it left the 
hands of the author, was a little vague 
and thin. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








“TWELFTH NIGHT” AT ST. ANDREWS. 


THREE very spirited and well-balanced per- 
formances of ‘‘ Twelfth Night” were given last 
week by the St. Andrews University Shaks- 
perian and Dramatic Society — the same 
company which ventured last February upon 
the interesting and successful experiment of 
producing the ‘‘Aias” of Sophocles in the 
English version of Prof. Campbell. Though 
not so difficult or ambitious as a Greek play, 
the present performance was one to tax the 
powers of an amateur company. The result 
bore witness, in the case of nearly all the 
performers, to most conscientious study and 
intelligent appreciation of the characters, 
situations, and dialogue. Some of the leading 





parts were played with real dramatic aptitude. 
The somewhat trying part of Malvolio was 
rendered with excellent judgment by Mr. 
Fergusson. Mr. Barclay played the Clown 
with refreshing ease and buoyancy; and _ his 
singing of the charming song ‘‘O mistress 
mine” was a distinct addition to the carousal 
scene with Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew 
Aguecheeck. Mr. Marshall entered into the part 
of Sir Toby with real humour and «abandon, 
The midnight scene referred to, where Malvolio 
surprises the two knights and the Clown sing- 
ing catches with Maria for a listener, was 
perhaps the most effective in the performance ; 
though the subsequent scene, where Malvolio 
reads the letter within hearing of his ambushed 
enemies, was also a piece of well-sustained 
acting. The play owed much to the- lady 
amateurs who assisted the society on thjis 
occasion. Miss Heddle -played excellently n 
the rather ‘‘ unthankful” part of Olivia, while 
Miss Hallard’s Viola was as sweet and charming 
a piece of acting as one need wish to sce. If a 
criticism must be offered, it would be that she 
did not perhaps sufficiently enable us to forget 
Viola in Cesario. Miss Thomson brought just 
the needed archness and merry humour to the 
part of Maria. The excellence of the perform- 
ance, it may be added, was in no small degree 
owing to the unwearied pains of Mrs. Lewis 
Campbell in superintending the arrangements 
of the piece and the training of the company. 

S. 


STAGE NOTES. 

THE piece done at the Vaudeville on Tuesday 
morning—it is called “ Our Angels,” and is 
by Dr. Dabbs and Mr. Edward Righton—is 
clever enough in its way. It sustains interest ; 
and though it does not present any fresh 
character with whom we may make ac- 
quaintance, or indulge us with any charm of 
poetry or even of brilliant comedy, it is, as a 
whole, well written, and it is very neatly con- 
structed. Were we of a mind to be rough and 
plain about it, we might say no doubt that as 
a piece of literature it is not likely to hold its 
own very long, but that meanwhile it is exactly 
the kind of thing to be paid a good price for by 
an enterprising manager, and to be taken round 
the country with distinct success. It was 
played very well on Tuesday. Care had 
evidently been taken to get a good cast, and 
the better actors seemed to believe in their 
parts and in the play. Mr. Righton contented 
himself with quite a small character, which he 
played quaintly, with certain touches of nature, 
and with the ease that comes of experience. 
But the best men’s parts—those of the polished 
scoundrel and the homely party who baffles 
him—fall to the lot of Mr. Lewis Waller and 
Mr. W. H. Vernon. Mr. Waller is sound and 
thorough; Mr. Vernon at once judicious and 
entertaining. The heroine was played with good 
taste and sincerity and warmth of fecling by 
Miss Beatrice Lamb—‘‘the only blonde you 
ever saw who has the strength of a brunette,” 
as someone who approves of brunettes has 
rather prettily said of her. Miss Lamb is often 
like Clytie, and perhaps still oftener like an 
Albert Moore. An extremely effective comedy- 
part is played by the clever Miss Fanny Brough, 
with all the resources—and they are many 
that are at her command. She is most 
pleasantly acidulated. In brief, the interpreta- 
tion all round, on Tuesday, was infinitely better 
than one is accustomed to expect at a imuatinée. 
The piece can hardly fail to be heard of again, 
and meanwhile more than one of those who 
performed in it may be happy enough to feel 
that they have covered themselves with honour. 


On Saturday evening we were in the wilds of 
Notting Hill: the place, Ladbroke Hall; the 
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occasion, a trial performance of a charming 
little comic opera, called ‘‘ Equality Jack” ; the 
words by Mr. Poel, the music by Mr. Vinning. 
Captain Marryat has inspired both these gentle- 
men. It is long since we heard anything more 
tuneful or more spirited. It is long since a 
nautical play was done with better taste or 
with more neatness, whether as regards its 
musical composition, its /ibretto, or, we may 
even add, its interpretation. For, though the 
major part of the performers were amateurs, 
most of them were well fitted to their characters : 
there was no placing of square pegs in round 
holes; and Mr. Poel, the author, had drilled 


feclings at times get the better of him, and his 
good intentions are not always realised. Mrs. 
Henschel sang with much fervour her husband’s 
effective ‘‘ Hymne au Créateur” (Op. 41), and 
was much applauded. There was a good and 
enthusiastic audience. 

An immense audience assembled at the 
Crystal Palace, on Saturday afternoon, to hear 
Herr Joachim. Just as the Beethoven Concerto 
commenced, the violinist broke a string, and 
there was an awkward pause ; but the splendid 
performance of the work soon caused this small 
misfortune to be forgotten. Often as Herr 
Joachim has played the Beethoven Concerto, it 
may be questioned whether he ever gave a 





them as a born stage-manager. He has indeed 
real art in such matters. We cannot possibly 
name all the actors. It would be invidious to 
single out one or two of them. The piece has 
the curious characteristic of The Lady of the 
Aroostook, that there are many men in it and 
only one woman. At the Ladbroke Hall per- 
formance—and we should trust in any other— 
the part of the heroine, Nancy Spruce, falls to 
Miss Rose Mitchell, who has a distinct apprecia- 
tion of light comedy. As a singer her voice is 
not great, but it is very pleasantly managed, 
We should like something more of « skirt dance 
—we do seem once to be on the verge of it—in 
the first act. In the second act, Miss Mitchell 
dances a hornpipe with great lightness and 
unusual grace. Of ‘ Equality Jack” it is 
evident that we have not heard the last. It 
will have its day. 


MUSIC. 


fuller revelation of the power and beauty of 
the music. He afterwards played some of the 


Brahms-Joachim Hungarian dances. The 
programme included Haydn’s ‘ Oxford” 
Symphony, the first movement from Mr. 


Wingham’s Serenade in E flat, and Ponchiclli’s 
** Dance of the Hours.” Mme. Bertha Moore 
was successful as the vocalist. 

Mr. Augustus Harris gave the ‘ Golden 
Legend” at Covent Garden on Saturday 
evening. Mme. Nordica was not in 
good voice. Miss Meredyth Elliott, the 
contralto, has a pleasing voice, but her 
singing lacked warmth. Messrs. Lloyd and 
Watkin Mills did justice to themselves and to 
their parts. The chorus sang well. Mr. 
Randegger conducted. There was a large 
attendance, and the music was evidently much 
enjoyed. Sir A. Sullivan just now is the most 
popular of English composers. 

On Monday evening Brahms’s Quintet in G 





RECENT CONCERTS. 
Mr. Henscuen gave the last concert of _ his 
fifth season at St. James’s Hall, on Thursday, 
February 26. The programme opened with 
Brahms’s clever and genial Academic Festival 
Overture (Op. 80). This work is admired 
here, but is naturally more popular in Germany 
where the student songs on which it is based 
are familiar to every hearer. Haydn’s Symphony 
in B flat (No. 9 of the Solomon series) is 
delightful music, and the performance was good. 
The forerunner—or perhaps we ought to say | 
one of the two great forerunners—ot Beethoven 
may as a rule have been light-hearted, but he 
had his serious moments; and it has never 
been fully shown how much the Bonn master 
was indebted to him. The Wagner selections 
were the ‘Siegfried’ Idyll, the ‘‘Good 
Friday’s Spell” from Parsifal, and the “ Tann- 
hiiuser”’ overture. Mr. Henschel is evidently 
in special sympathy with this music; but his 





Now ready, at all Libraries and Bookstalls. 


LADY DELMAR. 1 vol. By Thomas Terrell | 
and T. L. WHITE. This exciting story of London life has already 
heen dramatised by Mr. Sydney Grundy. 

The Dairy TeLecrarn says:—“ A remarkable novel.” See also 
leading article on this dramatic story of human nature in Darty Teve- 
cGrarn of February 25. 

The Dairy News:—* A complex story of life in London, with many 
exciting incidents.” 

Piecapiniy :—“** Lady Delmar’ is distinctly a book to read; it is 
vivid with variety, culminating in interest, and original in treatment.” 

Handsomely bound in scarlet cloth, 354 pp., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


ICAN WIDOW. 3 vols. By 
ALBERT KEVILL-PAVIES. A vivid and piquant story of | 
American life in London. | 

Mornxina 
brightly written, and original." | 

The ScorsMan says :—“* Is cleverly written and ingeniously contrived. | 
.._.A very clever sensational melodrama.” | 

The Evexine News anp Post says:—‘*A capital exposé of the 
American invasion of England by young ladies in search of husbands 
amongst the scions of our nobility. ‘houghout the whole three 
Volumes there is not a single dull chapter.” 

The Fiaaro says :—* It is both clever and original, and treats with 
conspicnous ability a topie which is discussed with avidity on both 
sides ot the Atlintic.” 

The Suxpay Times says :—“ Few better novels than this have been 
published lately.” 


| understood. There is vivacit 


Post :—“*An American Widow’ is very amusing, very | ( 
. 


(Op. 111), for two violins, two violas, and 
*cello, was given for the first time in England 
at the Popular Concert. A new work from 
the pen of one of the greatest of living 
musicians naturally excites attention, and there 
was a large attendance. In the opening 
Allegro the thematic material is interesting, and 
it is developed with rare skill, The move- 
ment, however, although ayo ! clear in 
form, cannot be taken in at a single hearing. 
We fancy that the music will increase in power 
as it becomes familiar. The short Adagio, 
with its plaintive theme, its questioning inter- 
lude, its characteristic variations, is the gem 
of the work. The third movement, Allegretto, 
has charm and delicacy. The Finale, to use a 
common expression, ‘‘ smells of the lamp,” and 
in places sounds ugly. But, again, it is too 
soon to form a definite opinion; it contains, in 
any case, clever writing. The Quintet was 
finely interpreted by Messrs. Joachim, Ries, 
Straus, Gibson, and Piatti, who were recalled 


more than once at the close. Mlle. Eilona 
Eibenschiitz was the pianist. She played 
Chopin’s Etude in C sharp minor, from Op. 25 
(although the one in the same key from Op. 10 
was indicated in the programme-book). In this, 
and still more in the same composer’s Scherzo 
in B flat minor, her reading was formal and 
cold. She gave Chopin’s Valse in E minor as « n 
encore. She took part in Beethoven’s B flat Trio 
(Op. 97); but here again, although the technique 
was correct, her playing seemed perfunctory. 
Herr Joachim gave a magnificent rendering of 
Bach’s ‘‘ Chaconne,”’ and of an encore move- 
ment by Bach. Mr. Orlando Harley, the 
vocalist, was well received. 

Mlle. Jeanne Douste commenced a series of 
historical pianoforte recitals at the Steinway 
Hall on Monday afternoon. The scheme, sug- 
gested probably by the series of recitals given 
a few seasons ago by Rubinstein, is an excellent 
one. Students attending these concerts will be 
able to follow the course of pianoforte music 
from the age of Scarlatti, Couperin, and Bach, 
down to Liszt and other modern and living 
composers. Mlle. Douste was highly successful 
on Monday in many small eighteenth-century 
— On Wednesday the programme was 

evoted entirely to Beethoven, and commenced 
with the Trio in C minor (Op. 1, No. 3). Mlle. 
Douste’s rendering of the ‘‘ Waldstein ” Sonata 
was tame; and of all the Sonatas of this master 
none more than Op. 53 imperatively demands 
a brio style of performance. 
J. 8S. SiEDLOcK, 

















MUSIC NOTES. 


Tue friends of the late Prosper Sainton are 
endeavouring to perpetuate his memory by the 
foundation, at the Royal Academy of Music, of 
a Violin and other Orchestral Scholarships. To 
this institution Mr. Sainton devoted no less 
than forty-five years of his life. The sub- 
scription list already amounts to nearly £500. 
| Mr. Augustus Littleton, 1, Berners-street, is 
hon. treasurer. 


THE first number of a weekly newspaper 
entitled Musical News is announced to appear 
on Friday, March 6. The proprietors include 
gentlemen connected with the Royal Academy, 
the Royal College, and the Guildhall School of 
Music. 

M. YsAyYE, the Belgian violinist, will appear 
at the concert in aid of the funds of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children on 








March 20. 





HOLLY. 2 vols. By Nomad, Author of 
“The Railway Foundling,” “The Milroys,” &c. 

In_speaking of this author's last work, “The Railway Founding 
the Dairy TeLecrarn says :—“It is a story that must be read to be 
€ and adventure in it, and, good as the 
authoress’s previous work, ‘The Milroys,’ was, it is not too much to 
say this is better.” 

The Scotsman says :—‘“‘The readers among whom ‘The Railway 
Foundling ‘ and ‘The Milroys’ have been popular novels will probably 
he charmed with Nomad’s new work of fiction. ‘ Holly’ is as lively 
and artless, as light and readable, as its predecessors.” 


THE GOLDEN LAKE: Story of 
Australian Adventure. By W. CARLTON DAWE, Author of 
pl al &e. With eight full-page Hllustrations by Hume 
Nishet. 

Morxine Post: “ A welcome addition to the fiction treating of ‘The 
treat Lone Land of Australia,’ the effect of which is increased by Mr. 
Ilume Nisbet's numerous illustrations.” 

_Stuxpay Times: “ A very strong and well-written story of Australian 
Bato, Sobel, with a swing and ‘go’ which make it very entertaining 
reading, 

Scorsman: “A clever and entertaining narrative of_ travelling 
adventures in the unknown interior of Australia. Mr. Dawes in- 
ventive talent is lively, and his literary faculty genuine.” Extra 
cloth, with bevelled boards, 6s, 


ALWAYS in the WAY. By T. J. Jeans, 
Author of “The Tommiebeg Shootings,” with nine Full-Page 
Ilinstrations hy Finch Mason, Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





TRISCHLER & CO’S LIST. 


THE PRISONER of CHILOANE. By Wallis 
MACKAY. With 80 Illustrations by the Author. 

The Wor.p says: “ A brightiy written book.” 
st : “ Bright and attractive.” 7, 

ane Saturpay Review: “Mr. Mackay is as good with pencil as 
with pen.” 

The Scorssax : “ Written in a bright spirited style, and the illus- 
trations are full of fun and movement.” 

The Srectator: “ Much that_is worth reading in Mr, Mackay’s 
book.” Foolscap quarto, handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled 


edges, 7s. 6d. 

MAIDEN FAIR TO SEE. By. F. C. 
PHILIPS, Author _of “* As in a Looking Glass,” and C. J. WILLS, 
Author of “In the Land of the Lion and Sun.” Copiously Ilus- 
trated by G. A. Storey, A.R.A. Foolscap quarto, beautifully 
bound, with gilt top, 6s. 


THE BLACK DROP. By Hume Nisbet, 


Author of * Bail Up,” &. Extra cloth, 2s. 6d. 


RITHERDONS GRANGE. By Saumaurez 


pr HAVILLAND, Author of ‘ Strange Clients,’ &c. Picture bds, 2s. 


THE ROMANCE o 
TOURNAMENT. By Lad 
Shine and Shower,” &c. 
Picture cover, 1s. 


THE TYPE-WRITTEN LETTER. By R. H. 
_—" Author of * Rogues,” * Agatha’s Quest,” &e. Limp 


a LAWN TENNIS 
DUNBOYNE, Author of “Thro’ 
charming story of country life. 





TRISCHLER & CO., 18, New Brivce Srreet, E,C, 
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DELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Gattt. 
Every Evening, at 8, THE ENGLISH ROSE. _ 

Messrs. Leonard Boyne, Beveridge, Abingdon, Rignold, Thal- 
berg, Dalton, Wheatman, t Roe, East, &c. ; Mesdames 
Olga Brandon, K. James, C. Jecks, E. Dane, Mary Rorke, &c. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9.30, MDLLE. CLEOPATRA. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by CHANGES and CHANCES. 


(JOMEDY THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. Cuas. H. Hawrrey. 


Every Evening, at 9. JA 
Preceded, at 8.10, by FOR 


(;RITERION THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Cnartes Wynpuam. 

Every Evening, at 8.55, SOWING and REAPING. 

At 10.30, TRYING IT ON. 

Preceded, at 8, by DEAREST MAMMA, 
G ATITETY THEATRE. 

I Lessee and Manager, Mr. Grorck Epwarpes. 
This Evening, at 8.25, CARMEN UP TO DATA. 

Preceded, at 7.40, by HIS LAST CHANCE. 


1LOBE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Norman Forres. 
Every Evening, at 9, THE PARVENUE. 
Preceded, at 8, by GRINGOTRE. 


YRIC THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horacr Sepaer. 


This Evening at 8.15. LA CIGALE. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by LOVE and LAW. 


YCEUM THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry Irvina, Sole Lessee. 
At 8.15, CHARLES I. 
THE LYONS MAIL on Every SATURDAY and MON- 
DAY NIGHT, at 8.30. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING Every TUESDAY 
NIGHT. 


EW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Witson Barrett. 
Every Evening, at 7.45, THE LIGHTS OQ’ LONDON. 
Messrs. Wilson Barrett, Melford, Cliffe, Elliott, Smith, 
Manning, George Barrett, &c.; Mesdames Winifred Emery, 
Hanbury, Jeffries, Polini, Wilmot, H. Leigh, &c. 
Preceded, at 7, by TOMMY. 














NE. 
SHARITY’S SAKE. 























QO PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 
This Evening, at 8.20, JOAN OF ARC. 
Preceded, at 7.45,by ©THE REFUGEES. 


PRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horacr SepcEr. 

This Evening, at 8.156. MAID MARIAN. 

Mesdames Violet Cameron, Attalie Claire, Amadi, Marion 
Manola; Messrs. Hayden Coffin, Harry Parker, Egbert 
ange Leonard Russell, J. Le Hay, T. Shale, Harry Monk- 
10use, 

Preceded, at 7.35, by THE GYPSIES. . 
P RINCESS’S THEATRE. 
This Evening, at9, LADY BARTER. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by RACHEL’S MESSENGER. 
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THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyty Carre. 

Every Evening, at 8.30, 

_ THE GONDOLIERS ; or, The King of Barataria. _ 

wm T. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


kK Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Geoncr ALEXANDER. 
‘this Evening, at 8.15, THE IDLER. 


i THEATRE. 


RAND 
Lessee, Mr. Wituir Epovry. 

This Evening, at $.45, TURNED UP, 

Preceded, at 8, by AT DAGGERS DRAWN. 
MER RY’S THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Epwarp Terry. 
This Evening, at 9, _CULPRITS. 
At 8.15, MY FRIEND JARLET. 


yp OOL ES THEATRE. 


Manageress, Miss FLorence M’Kenzir. 
This Evening, at 9.0, OUR REGIMENT. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by SUMMER CLOUDS. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE, 


This Evening, at 8.30, WOODBARROW FARM. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by’ THE NOTE OF HAND, 


























W. H. SMITH & SON’S 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 





1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Suirn & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls ; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 


to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 


2.—Subseribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 


3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOWELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 


4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount 
they subscribe ; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to 
the London regulations. 


5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of 
the Railway Bookstalls. 


6.—Messrs. W. H. Sairm & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the 

fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all 

cases, give to the Clerk in charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works 
as they wish to exchange. 

A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 


and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries. 











FURNISH your HOUSES or APART- 
MENTS THROUGHOUT EPPS’S 
(BREAKFAST) 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
COCOA. 


The original, best, and most liberal. Suits all. 


GRATEFUL AND 
COMFORTING. 





FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000, 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 

F. MOEDER, ‘een oa STE mal 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note numbers.) To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


_ Also for HIRE ONLY | 
a | BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
ESTABLISITED 1851. ss — — -_ . a 
| PS y _] E S 
IRK BECK BAN K,/! Gov 8, PRESERV D PROVISIONS 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. i —— eens 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable | POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 
*RWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum vasa: =e aq 
E 2 relow £100. 7 ab A A) yy) 6 
mo ONS STLARES, and ANNULTIES purchased and sold, | JSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. v [TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
For the eqocaragoment - ky my Long bok Eee mall cums on | ee Eee 
leposits, and allows Interest at the rate o i PER CENT, per | — > — 
annum, on each com | GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 


annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenscrort, Manager, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free, | 


MADE SIMPLY WITH 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


























~ GAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS — 
ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





on application. Francis asia eon ssasaiaiimnaidnieaitaean Ce ied etait 
Lancet-—“ Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 


Y’S 
for Invalids.” 


FR 





President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland, 


PURE CONCENTRATED 
Sir C. A. Cameron—* TI have never 

that 1 like 50 COCOA 
WeElL. 


tasted Cocoa 
Paris Exhibition 1889; GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. 8 FRY & SONS 
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TRENCH, 


Edited by Lord 


KEGAN PAUL, 


Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. 
STAFFORD HOUSE LETTERS. 
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